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Caplere of Bafaan 
Ends Epic of Valor 


The are silent on Bataan. An 
overtiiillliied Japanese army, with 
hunger, fatigue and disease as allies, 
has crushed the small force of Amer- 
icans and Filipinos that had held the 
rocky peninsula on the island of Luzon 
since December. There were five last 
days of savage hand to hand fighting. 
Then came the communique which was 
also an epitaph: “An attack by the Ist 
Corps, ordered to relieve the situation, 
failed due to complete physical exhaus- 
tion of the troops.” 

“No army has ever done so much 
with so little.” For four months this 
little patchwork army held four times 
its own number of Japanese at bay. The 
enemy suffered tremendous casualties 
and lost vast quantities of war material. 
The first Japanese commander, General 
Homma, committed suicide because he 
was unable to crack the defense. 

Campaign fought in three phases. 
The first phase began on December-7, 
with surprise air raids on airfields and 
army posts which destroyed large num- 
bers of American planes on the ground, 
and made it impossible to prevent Jap- 
anese troop landings at several points 
along the coast of Luzon. 

The second phase was the bringing 
together of these scattered Japanese 
forces. There were only 50,000 Amer- 
ican and Filipino troops against 200,- 
000 Japanese invaders, and the Jap- 
anese completely dominated the air. 
The enemy columns advancing toward 
Manila could not be kept apart. 

At the end of December, General 
Douglas MacArthur decided to consoli- 
date his forces, withdraw the troops 
from the south, abandon Manila and 
concentrate all his men and materials 
for a last stand on Bataan. The heroic 
defense of the peninsula was the third 
phase of the battle for Luzon. 

Bataan was a heavy blow. Mili 
historians said that the fall of Bataan 
was likely to be recorded as numer- 
ically (36,583 men) the heaviest re- 
versal ever suffered by an American 
force in a single engagement with a 
foreign foe. The Philippine area over- 
run by the Japanese is the only major 
territory of the U. S. ever lost in war. 





Discussion question: What final effect 
may the long defense of Bataan and its 
fall have on the strategy of the war? 





Official U. 8. Army Signal Corps photo. International News 
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Bataan’s “one-man army” with his Filipino aide. Pistols in holsters, 
Tommy-gun tucked under a wing, Captain Arthur Wermuth (left), is ready 
for a raid. Single-handed, he has “taken care of” scores of Japanese. 


Japanese Attacks 
Come Nearer India 


Sir Stafford Cripps left for home, his 
Indian mission a failure. But Pandit Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, leader of the All-In- 
dia Congress, urged his people to 
resist Japanese aggression. 

While Sir Stafford and Congress lead- 
ers had been arguing, the Japanese 
crept closer to India. Two British cruis- 
ers, a small aircraft carrier, and nu- 
merous merchant vessels went down in 
the Bay of Bengal. Ceylon was pounded 
by Japanese bombers. The mainland of 
India suffered its first air attack. 

What are the Axis plans? As the 
Japanese move toward India, and as 
the Germans show signs of activity in 
the Libyan desert, the possibility of an 
Axis squeeze play again arises. This 
might bring the Axis partners together 
on the plains of Hindustan. 

That would be a iarge order to fill 
in about two months, and that is all the 
time remaining before the torrential 
rains of the monsoon bog down the 
armies. It may be that this spring Japan 





and Germany will try to advance only 
part way. Their all-out attack could 
start with the dry season in November. 

The Japanese might invade the plains 
of Hindustan from Burma. 

An advance from Burma would take 
the Japanese into the provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar, the heart of India. The 
great port of Calcutta, second largest 
city in the British Empire, is in this 
region. Most of India’s steel production 
is centered here. Japanese conquest of 
this territory rae 2 cripple India’s 
whole war effort. (See map on page 4.) 

Hindustan is one of the two main geo- 
graphical divisions of India. The other 
is the peninsula, consisting of the great 
plateau of the Deccan and the coastal 
plains surrounding it. The ports of 
Bombay and Madras would be the 
main Japanese objectives here. No inva- 
sion would be necessary. These cities 
could be destroyed from the air and 
sea. The first step in such an attack 
would be seizure of Ceylon. 


Discussion question: Would a suc- 
cessful Axis squeeze play on India 
mean the loss of the war for the United 
Nations? 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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4 Scholastic 


Fewer Frills, More 
Firearms, Says WPB 


Production of almost all consumer 
durable goods will halt within three 
months, warned Donald ‘Nelson, head 
of the War Production Board. Industry 
is changing over so rapidly to full war 
production that there will soon be no 
factories or labor available to make 
durable goods for civilians. 

American living standards are certain 
to suffer eventually, Mr. Nelson said, 
but the effects may not be felt for some 
time, since there are enough refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, radios and other consumer 
durable goods in service to last the 
public for some time. 

Mr. Nelson’s general warning was 
followed by a series of WPB orders cut- 
ting down supplies of specific articles. 

Fewer frills in women’s clothes. 
Women’s clothes will be simpler next 
year. That was the fashion note sent 
out by the WPB. By shearing off frills 
and furbelows the board hopes to save 
100 million yards of fabric. 

Extreme styles are out. And no suit 
can include more than two pieces. But 
the style decree does not mean stand- 
ardization of clothes. 

There will be lots of scope for the in- 
genuity of designers. The American 
woman can still be the best-dressed 
woman in the world. 

Non-essential building halted. The 
WPB also called a halt on all building 








that does not contribute to the war ef- 
fort. No construction project, whether 
privately or publicly dadincnd can be 
carried on without the government's 
permission. This applies to partly com- 
pleted as well as new construction. It 
covers dwelling houses, farm buildings, 
stores, factories, playgrounds and sta- 
diums, roads and public utility projects. 

Gasoline supplies reduced. The final 
cut of the week hit gasoline. An order 
was issued curtailing gasoline deliveries 
to filling stations and bulk consumers in 
seventeen eastern states, the District of 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 
Deliveries in these areas have been re- 
duced by 20 per cent since March 19. 
Beginning April 16 they will be cut 
again, to 66 2/3 per cent of average de- 
liveries during the winter. Secretary 
Ickes hopes that this will make it un- 
necessary to ration gasoline. 

War production improves. Consumer 
goods are wig restricted so that we 
can put more of our energies into mak- 
ing war materials. Mr. Nelson gives an 
optimistic picture of the way this job 
is going. Airplane production in March 
was high enough for the first time to 
meet the 1942 goal of 60,000 planes. 

More than 1,000 Garand rifles are 
_being turned out every day: there is a 
Garand for every soldier “who is sup- 
posed to have one.” Tanks are ahead of 
schedule and shipbuilding is “rising 
rapidly.” 





Discussion question: What post-war 
economic problems will be caused by 
complete conversion of our industry to 
war purposes? 
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Map of India Showing the Provinces 


Senators Propose 
Rigid Profit Curb 


War profits would be rigidly re 
stricted by a provision which the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has writ- 
ten into a supply bill for the armed 
forces. A graduated scale of profits 
would be permitted, depending upon 
the size of the contract involved. 

Maximum profits would range from 
10 per cent, on contracts not over 
$100,000, down to 2 per cent, on those 
in excess of $50 million. The payment 
of excessive salaries and bonuses in war 
industries would also be curbed. 

Army and Navy object. Representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission objected to this scheme 
of profit limitation. They, together, 
with most business men, feel that it is 
too rigid and does not take into account 
differences between companies. 

They urged the committee to pro- 
pose a different =~. under which war 
departments and agencies would be 
able to adjust profits. to reasonable 
levels in each specific contract. 





Discussion question: Is it desirable to 
restrict either profits or wages in time 
of war without restricting both? 


PHOTOS AT LEFT 
DOGS OF WAR get rigorous training for guard 
duty with Army at Hollywood, Calif., school. 
Canine recruits are put through the paces 
2%2 months. Not all dogs are smart enough 
finish course. At left, Corporals Tingwall and 
Goodnight work out with A 
right, dog does sentry duty with Private Cross. 
Men in uniform will not be attacked, but 
even a general isn’t safe in 
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Norwegian Clerics 
Resist Nazification 


Untrained laymen will preach from 
the pulpits of 1,109 Protestant churches 
in Norway. That was Major Vidkun Quis- 
ling’s reply to the 1,100 ministers who 
resigned from their churches on Easter 
Sunday because Quisling had appointed 
himself “First Bishop” of Norway. 

Quisling against the church. The 
Lutheran clergymen of Norway have 
been leaders in the fight against the 
Nazi conquerors of Norway. > ame 2 
the Nazi stooge, is supported by only 
one per cent of the Norwegian people. 

The church crisis began when Quis- 
ling ordered that all children above the 
age of ten must be enrolled in his youth 
movement. Fearing that this was an at- 
tempt to make Nazis of the children of 
Norway, the churchmen protested and 
all the bishops resigned. When Quisling 
tried to set up a “new Norwegian Chris- 
tianity etal on race and lebensraum” 
all but forty of the ministers of Norway 
followed the example of their bishops. 

All Norway resists. The revolt of the 
ministers is only one example of Hitler's 
complete failure to nazify Norway. 
Scores of Norwegian patriots have been 
shot. Seven houeeed of them are. in 
prisons or concentration camps. Nor- 
way, once a land of plenty, is on the 
verge of starvation. But men, women 
and children fight on in unarmed re- 
volt against the Nazis. 





Discussion question: What does the 
attitude of Norway suggest as to Hit- 
ler’s chances of setting up a “New 
Order” in Europe? 


The Echoing Words of MacArthur 








U. 8. Army Signal Corps photo. International News 


Meet the sea jeep. Army’s new amphibian carrier sails (fop) in 40 ft. of 
water. Power is transmitted to propeller. In lower photo, sea jeep pulls out 
of Fort Knox's test mud. Boat on wheels may be part of armored force. 


Free French fo Get 
American Consulate 


The State Department has an- 
nounced that it will establish a con- 
sulate in Brazzaville, capital of French 


Equatorial Africa, This is the headquar-’ 


ters of the Free French movement. The 
Vichy government has protested. 

Fits American policy. This step is in 
aceord with American policy toward 
the French. The State Department 
wants to keep on good terms with both 
Vichy and the Free French. So it deals 
with the Frenchmen on the spot in any 
particular French possession, regardless 
of whether they support Petain or de 
Gaulle. We have made deals, for ex- 
ample, with both the Vichy governor 
of Martinique and the Free French who 
control New Caledonia in the Pacific. 

The sending of a consul to Brazzaville 
underlines the importance to us of 
French Equatorial Africa. It is one of 
the back doors to the Near East, and it 
is a relatively short distance from the 
Free French colony to Egypt. 


Discussion question: Why does the 
State De ent want to keep on good 
terms with both Vichy and Free France? 


General Marshall 
On Visit to London 


General George C. Marshall, United 
States Army Chief of Staff, and Harry 
L. Hopkins, close aide to President 
Roosevelt, have paid a surprise visit 
to London. They immediately went 
into conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill and other British officials. 

Invasion coming? It was believed 
that ‘they were discussing the possible 
opening of a “second front” in Europe, 
with British and American soldiers at 
the spearhead. General Marshall was 
said to be urging the importance of 
such a blow now—not next year or even 
next fall. 

It was reported that the American 
Chief of Staff was preparing to talk 
with the leaders of the European gov- 
ernments in exile in London. The un- 
derground movements against the 
Nazis in the occupied countries might 
play an important part in an invasion 
attempt. 


Discussion question: What are the 
favorable and unfavorable factors to 
an immediate invasion of the European 
continent? 
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6 Scholastic 


If we are to win against the forces of evil, we must command 
respect from peoples everywhere — including our own people. 


O FAR, in this war, the Axis 
\ powers have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of the initiative. The 
record is a melancholy one, an 
familiar enough. It begins back in 
1931 when Japan struck, without 
warning, in Manchuria. 

Four years later Italy launched an 
undeclared war on Ethiopia. Another 
year and Germany and Italy were 
both intervening in the Spanish 
Civil War, their planes bombing 
Madrid while their diplomats as- 
sured the gullible democracies that 
they would never think of doing any- 
thing so unneutral. 

Then came, in rapid succession, 
the German invasion of Atistria, the 
Italian attack upon Albania, the 
threat to Czechoslovakia and the 
Munich crisis, and, in the spring of 
1939, the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The war itself started with the 
sudden and unprovoked bombing of 
Poland, and the pattern was faith- 
fully followed thereafter—the treach- 
erous invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way, the ruthless bombardment of 
Rotterdam, the invasion of Belgium, 
the swift assault upon Jugoslavia, 
the sharp reversal of policy in the 
attack upon Russia. 

Japan, which had inaugurated the 
technique back in 1931, continued it 
in her invasion of Indo-China and 
Thailand, and her attack on Hawaii 
and the Philippines. ; 

From the beginning, the Axis 
powers have had all the advantages 
of surprise, and these advantages 
have been tremendous. Again and 
again the question has been asked: 


Cartoon by K. Tracy with apologies io 
Fitzpatrick of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Is It to Be WE or THEY? 
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CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Why have the democracies been pas- 
sive? Why did Britain permit these 
things? Why didn’t the English take 
the initiative in the invasion of the 
Low Countries or of Scandinavia? 
Why didn't the United States recog- 
nize the inevitable, and strike before 
the enemy struck? 

The answer to these questions 
holds, it is hoped, the answer to the 
war and to the peace which may fol- 
low. For we have studied this war 
to little profit if we do not realize 
that it is in the nature of the Axis 
philosophy to disregard the most 
sacred treaties, to scrap the whole of 
international law, to cultivate deceit 
and treachery. 

And we gravely mistake’the prin- 
ciple which animates the _democra- 
cies if we fail to realize that they 
cannot, if they are true to character, 
commit these sins. 

Totalitarian logic requires that 
Germany and Italy and Japan should 
repudiate moral standards. Demo- 
cratic logic requires, implacably, that 
Britain and China and the United 
States and their Allies should main- 
tain moral standards. 

For this war is, after all, a moral 
war. It is a war not only between na- 
tions but between philosophies. It is 
a war which is to decide whether 
Britain and the United States are to 
survive, but it is a war which is to 
decide; too, whether Britain and the 
United States are worthy to survive. 

It is a war which involves not only 
national survival but the survival of 
those moral values and standards so 
carefully built up over the centuries 
—fair dealing among nations, the ob- 
ligation of law and of treaties, de- 

“cency and justice in the relations of 
men to ene another. 

The very nature of the war, then, 
imposes limitations upon the democ- 
racies. Had Britain adopted the tac- 
tics of Germany and Italy, had she 
invaded'the Low Countries or Sean- 
dinavia, she would have forfeited the 


confidence of all those peoples who 
still believed in good faith and de- 
cency. She would have forfeited, in- 
deed, her very soul, for a nation can 
no more sin than can an individual 
without losing self respect, strength. 

So, too, with the United States. If 
we are to win through against these 
forces of anarchy and evil, if démoc- 
racy and law are to survive in our 
world, we must so conduct ourselves 
that we can command confidence 
and respect from peoples every- 
where in the world—and from our 
own pecple. 

And so we come to this problem of 
how we are to conduct this war..I 
have no intention, certainly, of gen- 
eralizing about the military eaealict 
of the war. As civilians, we are not 
concerned with matters of/ military 
and naval strategy, nor with the 
technical problems of armaments. 
These things are, after all, in com- 
petent a 

But we can legitimately concern 
ourselves with the moral conduct of 
the war, for this is something that 
is in our hands. 

The recognition of the fundamen- 
tal objectives of the war, then, im- 
poses upon all of us a responsibility 
for the conduct of the war. What are 
those fundamental objectives? They 
are familiar enough: the preservation 
of the democratic way of life, the 
survival of freedom, the maintenance 
of law. And once we have recognized 
these and made them an intimate 
part of our consciousness, we can see 
that they impose upon us attitudes 
of mind, policies, conduct. We must 
so conduct this war that these ends 
are not lost sight of. We must so con- 
duct this war that democracy and 
freedom and law are strengthened in 
the process. 

But what, specifically, is Yequired 
of.us to make good these principles 
in the conduct of the war? First, and 
most obviously, we must maintain, - 
as best we can, the traditions of fair 
dealing among nations — those tra- 
ditions which, taken together, con- 


‘stitute international law. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


p OUR LATIN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS (1!) neo 


NCE /$ 
Pan-Americanism, at first, stood for } PAN NEA ERICANS 
little more than a hope for better rela- A - OMBIA FROM 
tions between the United States and / 
Latin-American republics. Between 1890 
and 1928, the Latin Americans remained 
suspicious of our activities, and fearful 


of our military and naval strength. 


Today, Pan-Americanism stands for 

teamwork and trust between the U. S. 

and Latin America. In the past 14 years 

‘the U. S. has shown repeatedly that it is 

not using Pan-Americanism as a false 

front to cover up selfish American aims. 

The American people no longer look 

upon the Latin-American republics as 

places to be controlled by our business- 

men with the help of U. S. troops. And 

) RE, SIR, eg Americans gay A feel that the 
/ INQUIRE, 91%, sole U. S. aim is to gain their coopera- 
- ; a pe tos pens tion in developing and defending the 


MEXICO IN 1913-14 FURTHER AROUSED THE SUSPICION OF THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. TO COMBAT “YANKEE IMPERIALISM" SOME OF THESE} © 
REPUBLICS FAVORED CLOSER TIES WITH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND FRANCE.} | 
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Scholastic 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


ATAAN has fallen! More than 30,000. American 
and Filipino brothers in arms, pounded to an 
exhausted pulp by the overwhelmingly superior 
numbers and equipment of the Japanese, have been 
forced to surrender. 

This is a bitter dose for Americans to swallow. 
We are not in the habit of thinking that an Amer- 
ican army can be beaten, no matter what the odds. 

The men on Bataan gave their ae best. 
The idea that they could have staved off defeat if 
General MacArthur had still been there is sheer 
nonsense. General Wainwright is an able general 
too, and the men fought just as hard. But time was 
against them. The Japanese were determined to 
avenge the disgrace which caused their former 
commander to commit hara-kiri. They were in a 
position to overwhelm the peninsula at any time 
they were willing to pay the high price which they 
knew the Americans would exact. 

As it was, this epic stand may yet be seen in 
history as the most valuable delaying action of the 
war. It gave the United Nations four precious 
months to transport and organize the major battle 
forces in Australia and the Indian Ocean. 


THE RANGEFINDER 


Our Favorite Doctor 


Dr. Leonard H. Conly is 
the medico who delivered a 
baby in a crowded lifeboat 
containing survivors from a 
torpedoed U. S. vessel. Re- 
porters in New York who in- 
terviewed the doctor on his 
return to dry land were 
amused by his offhand man- 
ner and lighthearted answers 
to their questions. 

“Why all the fuss?” he said. “I just happened to 
be on the boat. I happen to be-a doctor.” 

“Happened” is an apt word. He actually fell into 
the lifeboat while descending from the deck of the 
torpedoed vessel. He broke two ribs in the fall. 

“Does it hurt?” asked a reporter. 

“Sure it hurts,” he said. 

A reporter asked him if he planned to go to sea 
again. 

“I'm going to buy a rowboat,” he said, “and tie it 
up in Jamaica Bay” (near his home). 

“What are your plans for the future, Doctor?” 

“I plan to go home, go to bed, and sleep for a 


week,” he said. 


He happens 
to be a doctor 


What have we learned? 

For one thing, we have learned that America is 
not invincible—that we can lose the war this year— 
that we have, in fact, been losing it steadily for a 
long time—and that we cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the daring, the unscrupulousness, the resource- 
fulness, or the weapons of our adversaries. 

We have learned, too, that we cannot win by 
brilliant defense alone. We must take the offensive 
and concentrate abundant trained manpower, guns, 
and aircraft in the right places at the right time. 

And we have learned one thing more: that though 
this war may be long and hard, though our lives 
may be drastically changed by sacrifices we are 
proud to give, we still have what it takes when the 
test comes. 

One of our Negro soldiers who stepped off the 
transports in Australia was asked by a newspaper- 
man, “Who's going to win the war?” “We are,” he 
said without hesitation. “Why do you think so?” 
“Because we've got the guts.” 

Yes! The men of Wake and Bataan and Corregi- 
dor; the “boys of the A.V.G. “Flying Tigers” over 
Burma; the destroyer crews who hunt down the 
rattlesnakes of the sea off Iceland; the civilians who 
are ready for any emergency at home—they’ve got 
the guts! 


Our Favorite Writer 


Gay Head, our boy-girl expert, flew off to 
Charleston, South Carolina, one day last week; and 
married the young man who used to carry her books 
home from High School—at High Point, N. C. 

The wedding took place at noon on Sunday, 
in the Old Scotch Church. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Reverend Edward G. Lilly in the 
presence“of the bride’s mother, the groom’s mother, 
an aunt, a representative of 
the Range Finder, and a few 
members of the congregation. 

Gay Head wore a light blue 
gabardine suit, a lighter blue 
blouse, red shoes, gloves, and 


‘purse to match, blue derby 


hat, with blue veil. 

The groom wore a dark 
blue, double - breasted suit. 
Next week he will wear khaki. 

Gay Head will continue her 
association with Scholastic, 
writing “Boy Dates Girl” each 
week. Officially she is now 
Mrs. H. M. White, but she 
will write unofficially. 
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MERICAN geographies have long 
| shown maps of the United States 

in full color with a blank white 
space north of the Great Lakes and 
the forty-ninth parallel. Nearly as 
blank were the rninds of some twelve 
hundred high school seniors in the 
United States when. not so long ago, 
their knowledge of Canada was test- 
ed. Their Pagano said President 
Hauck of the University of Maine, 
who conducted the inquiry, was ap- 
palling. One of these students con- 
fessed, “I am terri- 
bly ignorant in re- 
ard to Canada, 
and all I think of 
is fish, snow, cold, 
ice.” And another, 
“Canada is so close 
and yet so far away 
from me. I know 
less about it than 
about almost any 
other place in the 
world.” 

The average 
Canadian, on bi 
other hand, has 
been fairly well in- 
formed about the 
United States and 
has realized that it 
has much in come 
mon with his own 
country by way of 
heritage and devel- 
opment. At the 
same time; he has 
been acutely conscious of his own 
country’s separate identity and how 
it differs from the “great republic to 
the south.” He has known that even 
though Canada is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
she is likewise an American nation 
and very dependent on the United 
States, 

The general similarity between the 
two countries i. so striking that it is 
deceptive and tends to obscure fun- 
damental differences.. The area of 
Canada is sli htly greater than that 
of the United States and has much 


By Alfred Leroy Burt 





Alfred Leroy Burt, from whose 
forthcoming book, A Short His- 
tory of Canada, this article is 
taken, was born in Listowel, On- 
tario, Canada, educated in Can- 
ada and England. He has been 
professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota since 1930. 
He is the author of numerous 
books. on Canadian and world 
affairs. 














Pomp and ceremony at opening of 
Canada’s Parliament. Canada’s sys- 
tem of government is. modeled on 
that of her mother country, England. 


the same proportions, but by far the 
greater part of the enormous area 
covered by the Dominion is and will 
remain a wilderness. Still the country 
could support maay more people 
than it does. Its population is only 
about eleven and a half million, al- 
most the same as that of Greater 
New York City. 

The large majority of Canadians 
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Hands ac the border. At 
ceremonies dedicating Inter- 
national Peace Bridge, 1927, 
Canadian sergeant (left) and 
U. S. lieutenant clasp hands 
at international boundary. 


live within a hundred miles of the 
United States, along a sort of north- 
ern fringe attached to our country. 
Canada has length but not reser 4 
It is not a natural unit, or even nine 
natural units corresponding to the 
nine provinces; for geography has 
divided it into four quite separate 
sections. 

One section comprises the three 
Maritime Provinces of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, which are almost severed 
from the rest of the 
Dominion by the 
northward thrust of 
the Maine salient. 
The next region 
of unbroken settle- 
ment, in Quebec 
and Ontario, is 
called Central Can- 
ada, not because it 
is geographically 
central but because 
the bulk of the 
Canadian popula- 
tion, about two 
thirds, is concen- 
trated there, and it 
contains the prin- 
cipal seat of eco- 
nomic and political 
power. 

There is no Mid- 
dle West in Can- 
ada. Instead there 
Underwood & Underwood is an enormous and 

largely uninhabited 
waste of rocks, lakes, rivers, and 
Christmas trees, across which no 
road save the railway ran before 


194]. 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta make up this third geographi- 
ca] section af the Dominion, which 
is cut off from the fourth, British 
Columbia, by the formidable barrier 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Thus separated and stretched out 
from ocean to ocean, the inhabited 
portions of the Dominion of Canada 
are like beads on the steel thread of 
its railways. “To find even a rough 
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analogy in the U. S.,” says a recent 
writer (Fortune, September 1938, page 
113), “you would have to imagine a 
country composed of Maine, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, and the Dakotas, Washington, 
and Alaska, situated as they now are 
and with nothing in between them but 
wilderness.” Yet it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Canada has no strong 
common life. 

The cultural resemblance between 
Canada and the United States is very 
marked, and this is not surprising. Are 
not the two people substantially the 
same, descended from the same British 
stock enriched by the addition of many 
strains from continental Europe? Do 
they not speak the same language? They 
even have a common slang, peculiar to 
North America. Neither in their work 
nor in their-play is there any definite 
national distinction between them. The 
ordinary Canadian boy riever thinks of 
baseball as an American game; it is his 
own. It is a national sport in these two 
countries, and ir. no >thers. 


THE resemblance between the politi- 
cal and legal institutions of Canada and 
the United States is even more extensive 
than their rich common heritage from 
England, for both countries have added 
much from their experiences under 
similar conditions, and Canada has bor- 
rowed more than a little from her inde- 
pendent elder sister. 

All this makes mutual understanding 
easier, but here too there are important 
differences, familiar to Canadians if 
little known beyond their borders. Can- 
ada copied federalism from the United 
States, but she made some radical 
changes. As for the rest of the Amer- 
ican Constitution with its Bill of Rights, 
its checks and balances, and its separa- 
tion of powers, the Canadians would 
have none of it. They are convinced 
that the system they have imported 
from the mother country, with its flexi- 
bility, its fusion of powers, and its focus- 
ing of responsibility, is much superior. 

When an. American drives into Mex- 
ico or sails to Brazil, he is at once con- 
scious of being in a very different coun- 
try among strange page, and he has 
the same impression of foreignness when 
he goes into Quebec for the first time. 
The existence of French Canada is very 
strange to Americaus. It must be re- 
membered that it. was first a French 
colony, and while other Europeans have 


Canadian National Railways 


come to English Canada and been assim. 
ilated there, the French, who number 
almost a third of the population, have 
remained a race apart, proud of their 
long descent from families who settled 
New Fraace three hundred years ago 
Few of them speak anything but their 
native tongue, which is not at all like 
the Parisian French of today or the 
French we try to learn in school. 

Religion too has played a powerful 
part in preserving the separate identity 
of the French in Canada. They are al- 
most all devout Roman Catholics, and 
very few have turned’ Protestant. Of 
course, in Canada there are English- 
speaking Roman Catholics in about the 
same proportion as in the United States. 
In Canada, however, the average Prot- 
estant Canadian identifies Roman Ca 
tholicism with the French. 

The country is thus divided not only 
by geography but also by race. lan- 
guage, and religion. 

French Canada and English Canada 
each form a nation within a nation. It 
is hard for Americans to grasp this fact, 
so foreign to al] their ways of thinking, 
but this dual nationality must be recog- 
nized before one can begin to under- 
stand the country. 

The dual nationality of the country is 
published on every Canadian postage 
stamp and on the oe currency issued 
by the government, for they are printed 
in both French and English. It is echoed 
in the Supreme Court and in the houses 
of Parliament, where, according to the 
constitution of Canada, French stands 
on a parity with English as an official 
language. The same is true of the courts 
and the legislature of Quebec, though 
not of the other provinces. 

Race has also endowed religion with 
special rights unknown to Americans. 
In Quebec, for example, the Roman 
Catholic church is supported by the 
tithe, the payment of which is enforced 
by law. And in the greater part of Can- 
ada, religious minorities, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, are sabes gr by the 
constitution to organize and maintain 
tax-supported schools of their own. 

From what has been said of the phys- 
ically disjointed character of the coun. 
try and of the racial division that has 
pitted the western half of Central Can- 


This school on wheels takes teacher 
and classroom to scattered groups 
in thinly settled northern Ontario. 
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Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, 
I like bustling main street of 
any U. S. city of 80,000 population. 


ada against the eastern half, it will be 
obvious that the Dominion is more split 
uy than the United States. Not even the 
Mason and Dixon line cuts so deep as 
the boundary between Quebec and On. — 
tario. Yet for all its divisions Canada is 
more united today than it ever was in 
the past 

It is a strange country, but so also is 
the United States to foreigners. Cana- 
dians understand the United States bet- 
t. than do any other outside because 
they are much closer to it. From this 
very closeness spring two interesting 
reactions that may surprise many Amer. 


- icans. 


OnE is that Canadians tend to be 
critical ot their only neighbor. This is 
natural because they are a small nation 
beside a big one. The other reaction is 
that Canadians instinctively defend the 
United States against the criticism of all 
other nations. They are themselves 
wounded by an attack on their nearest 
relative, with whom they have grown 
up. 
Unlike Canadians, Americans gen. 
erally have not bothered to know their 
closest neighbor. If they have thought 
of Canada at ali, it has seemed so like 
their own country that they took it for 
granted. Now that both have become 
partners in a second World War, Amer- 
icans feel a growing interest in what lies 
on the other side of their northern bor- 
der> Because Canada is so near to them , 
in body and in spirit, there is not an- 
other country so 2asy for them to know. 










This article is excerpted by special permission 
from a chapter of the new book, A Short History 
of Canada for Americans, by Alfred Leroy Burt, 
published by the University of Minnesota Press, 
Mi lis, Mi ta. (100 illus., 9 maps. Price 





$3.00.) 
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\SURING OUR 


NCLE SAM is offering a $10,000 
| life insurance ary | to every 
orces of the 


person in the armed 
United States. 

The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 established .a sys- 
tem of life insurance for soldiers and 
sailors and for women in the Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps. The war 
hazards faced by our soldiers and 
sailors are not considered when figur- 
ing the premium to be paid for a 
National Service Life Insurance 
policy. 

The monthly premiums paid by 
persons in the armed forces are 
based on peacetime death rates in 
each age group. Any losses due to 
high death rates will be met by the 
U. S. Treasury, and will not affect 
the premiums paid into the National 
Service Life Insurance Fund. Uncle 
Sam is also paying the whole cost 

of handling the insurance records, 
which is an additional contribution 
to the defenders of our nation. 

During the First World War a simi- 
lar life insurance system was estab- 
lished under the War Risk Insurance 
Act of 1917, Men in the service were 
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$10,000 Life Insurance Policy 


Free Lance Photographers Gufté 


FIGHTING MEN 


urged to buy $10,000 age at low 


premium rates. More than $40 billion 
worth of insurance was sold to 
4,500,000 men, and the Treasury 
made good the loss of $900 million 
which was incurred by June 30, 1920. 

The World War Veterans Act of 
1924 continued the system of life in- 
surance that was set up during the 
First World War. This is‘known as 
“United States Government life in- 
surance, and should be _ distin- 
guished from the newer National 
Service Life Insurance of the Second 
World War. Persons now serving in 
the armed forces can buy the newer 


life insurance even if they have in- - 


surance under the First World War 
system. But the total amount sold to 
any‘ person, under both the old and 
new systems, is limited to $10,000. 


The Actuary’s Job 


Why didn’t the government let 
private life insurance companies 
handle the, sale of policies to men in 
the armed forces? Because private 
companies cannot offer new policies 
to soldiers and sailors in wartime 
except at excessively high premium 


Offered Everyone in Armed 
Forces at Peacetime Rates 


rates. To explain this, let us study the 
three factors that govern the cost of 
life insurance sold by private com- 
panies. These factors are: (1) mor- 
tality; (2) interest; (3) expense. 

Mortality. All policy holders of a 
life insurance company are grouped 
according to age. The first important 
thing to find out is how many of a 
certain age group will die each year. 
This is the job of the actuary, a man 
skilled in life insurance mathematics. 
The actuary consults a mortality 
table, which is based on the actual 
number of deaths experienced in 
past years on similar age groups. 
Thus, an actuary knows that at the 
age of 30, the number of people out 
of 1,000 who will die before reaching 
$1 is about 4.46, according to past 
experience. 

Knowing how many persons of 
each age group will die each year, 
the company can estimate how much 
money will have to be on hand each 
year to meet the claims that fall due. 

Of course, the company could col- 
lect just enough money in premiums 
each year to pay the claims expected 
for that year, and to cover the cost 
of doing business. But this has not 
proved a satisfactory method, be- 
cause, aS persons in a given age 
group become older the death rate 
increases. Hence, the claim rate also 
increases. Obviously, the number of 
people in the group left alive to pay 
those claims constantly decreases. So 
the cost to the surviving people in 
the age group would become exces- 
sive. 


“Levelling” the Cost 


To avoid this situation, life insur- 
ance has been worked out on a “level 
premium” to be paid by each mem- 
ber of the age group each year. This 
“level premium” amounts to some- 
what more than is necessary for 
claims in the early years, when the 
death rate is low. But it is somewhat 
less than is necessary for claims in 


later years, when the death rate is - 


high. 
Two things are done with the pre- 
miums collected. First, the company 
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Cost of Lifetime Protection Varies with Age af Purchase 
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pays claims due at that time. Then it 
sets aside a “reserve fund” so that in 
later years, when premium collections 
are lower, money will be on hand to 
make up the difference between pre- 
mium collections and death claims. 

Interest. The “reserve fund” does not 
remain idle. It is lent to businessmen or 
farmers, and is invested in government 
bonds so it will earn interest. This in- 
terest is added to the “reserve fund” 
and enables the policyholder to pay a 
lower premium. 

Expense. The cost of doing business 
includes such items as taxes, upkeép of 
office, and field force. The more than 
300 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States employ 
around 350,000 persons to keep track 
of 117 million policies belonging to 66 
million policyholders. 

During a war, however, this well- 
ordered plan of life insurance is over- 
shadowed by one important —. 
Obviously, peacetime mortality tables 
are no guide to wartime death rates. In 
the First World War, for example, the 
American Army suffered a death rate in 
battle of 53 per thousand a year, or 
nearly eight times the ordinary peace- 
time mortality experience. 


Risky Business 


As war clouds gathered late in 1940 
and 1941, the life insurance companies 
began’ including “war risk clauses” in 
their new policies. These policies pro- 
vide against normal hazards, but do not 
cover war death, which is generally de- 
fined as death resulting from an act of 
war while a person is in the nation’s 
armed services outside the United 
States, or in the air service. In the event 
of such death, premiums, plus divi- 
dends, usually are paid by the com- 
panies, not the “face value” of the 

licy. However, few policies sold be- 
fore September, 1940, have “war risk 
clauses.” If a holder of one of these 
policies were killed in action, his bene- 
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ficiaries could collect just as though he 
died naturally. 

Life insurance companies have the 
“reserves” necessary to meet losses 
which may result on policies now in 
force not having a “war risk clause.” 
But they believe it would be unfair to 
ask only present policyholders to carry 
the burden of the war risk on men in 
the armed forces. It is fairer to let all 
the taxpayers of the nation bear this 
burden through the government-fi- 
nanced National Service Life Insurance. 

Private life insurance companies are 
not afraid that life insurance written by 
the government on the armed forces 
will hurt their business. They recall that 
government policies during the First 
World War made people insurance- 
minded. 


We Are Insurance-Minded 
A recent public opinion survey 


showed that 96.2 per cent of the people 


believe in life insurance. In January, 


1942, some 66 million persons carried a 
total of $124 billion worth, or 64 per 
cent of all life insurance in the world. 

Fifty years or more ago, life insur- 
ance risks were very strict. In the early 
days of the railroads, for instance, it 
was usually necessary to get the insur- 
ance company’s permission to make a 
100-mile trip! The policy was canceled 
if the premium payment was one min- 
ute late. There was only one type of life 
insurance—payable only in event of 
death. 

Today, the policyholder may travel 
freely (except for the “war risk clause” 
in new policies), and he has an extra 
30-day period for each premium pay- 
ment. And insurance now is sold to the 
public in three different ways. Ordinary 
life insurance—the earliest type—is sold 
in units of $1,000, and usually paid for 
on an annual, semi-annual, quarterly, or 
monthly basis; industrial insurance— 
started in 1875—is usually sold in small 
amounts (averaging $232) to families 


‘of more modest incomes, generally is 
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~~“ for on a weekly basis and is col- 
ected at the home; p insurance— 
started in 1914—is the type usually sol 
to a group of employees and paid for 
jointly by employer and employees. 

To meet the varying n of policy- 
holders there are over 150 types of 
ordinary and industrial life insurance 
policies sold bythe various companies. 
These types of policies are combinations 
of thre® general insurance plans: 

Straight life. This is one of the most 
ce@mmon types of life insurance. Under 
it the company agrees to pay a certain 
sum on the death of the policyholder. 
In return, the policyholder pays a fixed 
premium so long as he lives. A variation 
of this is the limited payment plan. 
Under this plan the policyholder pays 
premiums only for a limited period, 
usually 20 or 30 years. He remains in- 
sured, however, for life, and the com- 
pany will pay the full insurance when- 
ever he dies. : 

Endowment plan. This plan combines 
life insurance with Syradl a of saving 
for the future. The policyholder pays a 
fixed premium for a period of 15, 20, 
25, or 30 years, or until he is 60, 65, or 
70 years of age. If he lives until this 
period ends he receives the policy in 
cash. If he dies during the period the 
policy is paid to his’ beneficiaries. 

Term plan. Under this policy the 
policyholder is insured for a period of 
years, usually five or ten. The premium 
rates are the same during the whole 
period. Term premiums are lower than 
all others because the policyholder pays 
only what is necessary to cover the risk 
of his dying within the term. Some term 
policies are renewable. But they are re- 
newed only at a higher premium rate 
for the next five or ten year period, be- 
cause the policyholder is getting older. 
Term insurance usually can be changed 
into straight life or some other policy 
during the period it is in force. No com- 
panies sell term insurance to men work- 
ing at dangerous occupations. 

Keep that last sentence in mind. It 
emphasizes the difference between gov- 
ernment war risk insurance and the poli- 
cies of private companies. The govern- 
ment is selling a five-year term policy to 
the men in our armed forces. It gives 
these men—who most assuredly are 
“working at dangerous occupations’— 
the largest amount of immediate protec- 
tion for the lowest possible premium 
payment. In addition, the holder of this 
term policy can convert it into straight 
life, 20-payment life, or 30-payment life 
plans of National Service Life Insur- 
ance at any time after one year, and 
within five years. And if the policy- 
holder is totally disabled, he need pay 
no more premiums, but the insurance 
remains in force. 
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REVOLT 


(1D REFORM 
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by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
yy ve Ww Ww Ww YW Professor of History, Columbia University 


revolutions created a host of new 

problems far more perplexing 
than any that had yet confronted the 
American people. 

The old,’ simple way of life fa- 
miliar to generations of Americans, 
was fast disappearing. The frontier 
was gone, the westward movement 
all but ended; the very makeup of 
the population changing with bewil- 
dering rapidity. 

The farmer was headed for peas- 
antry; the workingman in the great 


cities for industrial serfdom. 


|e agricultural and industrial 


* Wealth—which in an earlier day 


had been pretty evenly distributed— 
was now dividing classes into the 


very rich and the very poor. 
Control by Giant Corporations 


Giant corporations were coming 
to control a good part of the natural 
resources, the manufacturing, the 
marketing, the transportation and 
communication facilities of the na- 
tion. 

The Negro, a free man now, had 
not yet adjusted himself to his new 
social or economic position. Millions 
of immigrants, from Southern and 
Eastern Europe, were presenting 
problems of assimilation and Amer- 
icanization. 

Corruption was common not only 
in business, but even in government. 
Many thoughtful observers feared for 
the preservation of American democ- 
racy. ined 
Reaction against conditions which 
many considered intolerable came 
first from the farm. Farmers had or- 
ganized the Granger movement as 
early as the 1870s, but for all its 
bright promise, that movement pe- 
tered out without doing much for the 
farm population of the country. 

More important were the Farmers’ 


Alliances, established in the late ’80s, 
and numbering perhaps two million 
members by the early ‘90s. 


The Alliance movement, as it was 
known, attempted to arrest the agri- 
cultural decline by an elaborate pro- 
gram of railroad regulation, agricul- 
tural relief, cufrency inflation, and 
political reform. As the crisis of the 
early 90’s deepened, the Alliances or- 
ganized into the Populist Party, and 
this party, in turn, imposed most of 
its program on the Democratic 
Party. 

The great contest came in 1896, 
with “the Great Commoner” Bryan 
leading the forces of revolt and re- 
form. 

Bryan’s program was a promising 
one; it embraced not only relief for 
suffering farmers but reform of labor 
laws, control of big business, and 
many political innovations. But Bry- 
an went down to defeat, and with 
him the causes which he espoused— 
to rise, again, however. 

As the agrarian revolt flickered 
out, the flame of protest and revolt 
in the cities and along the Eastern 
seaboard quickened. The problems 
here were those of uncontrolled in- 
dustrialism rather than of agricul- 
ture: trusts and monopolies, maldis- 
tribution of wealth, wretched labor 
conditions, poverty and unemploy- 


ment, the teeming slums of the great 


cities, injustice to the Negro and the 
immigrant, to women and children, 
corruption in local and state politics. 

It was the long depression of the 
nineties that awakened Eastern lib- 
erals to the urgency of these prob- 
lems. The reform movement that 
came from this awakening was in 
many respects like that of the 1840s 
and 1850s—vigorous and many-sided. 

One group of critics attacked the 
question of the growth of great for- 
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tunes and of an “idle rich” class; an- 
other concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of poverty, life in the tenements} 
and the disease and crime and ig- 
norance that flowed from these con- 
ditions. 

. Humanitarians plead for the well- 
being of children, or for society’s 
misfits, established settlement houses, 
agitated for prohibition laws and for 
reform of prisons and of penal legis- 
lation. 

Economic - minded __ progressives 
saw the solution to the troubles in 
assuring to labor a larger share of 
the wealth which it produced, and 
the period witnessed enormous ad- 
vances on the labor front. 

More spectacular, perhaps, was the 
attack upon political corruption—an 
attack which enlisted, eventually, the 
aid of such leaders as Bryan, Roose- 
velt and Wilson. The fight started in 
the cities, with the exposure of the 
“shame of the cities,” and went on 
from there to state and national gov- 
ernments. 


Efforts at Reform 

It was quickly seen that corrup- 
tion was no simple matter of giving 
and taking bribes, but a far more 
fundamental .matter of the nature of 
American politics, its organization 
and its personnel. 

Efforts were made to reform the 
civil service, to attract better types 
of men and women into government 
service, to change the form of admin- 
istrative organization in cities (the 
city manager plan or the commission 
plan), to broaden democratic con- 
trol over parties and politics through 
such things as the initiative and the 
referendum, the direct primary, di- 
rect election of Senators, woman suf- 
trage, and so forth. 

All this agitation justifies us in call- 
ing this the Progressive period in our 
recent history. Progress undoubtedly 
was made. Yet about all the progres- 
sives could do was to keep up with 
new problems as they arose, Few 
fundamental problems were solved. 
The solution of the farm problem, 
the industrial problem, the problem 
of political democracy, awaited a 
new generation. 
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MILY GRIFFITH looked at her 

poverty-stricken class of eighth 
grade students from one of Denver's 
poorer districts. She tried to concen- 
trate on the day’s lessons. But her 
. mind was bothered by a problem. 
She wondered why so many of her 
pupils left school so young. 

By visiting the pupils’ homes she 
found that the reasons were poverty, 
unemployment, and illiteracy. The 
parents of many of the children were 
illiterate, and had not been trained 
for a definite job. Or they had been 
replaced by a machine, which meant 
that they needed to be trained for a 
new job. Meanwhile, the half-edu- 
cated children were being taken 
from school to help support the 
family. Emily Griffith realized that 


Girls practice on each other in be- 
coming beauticians. No tuition is 
charged, but students must buy the 
special kit needed for this course. 


The doorway to a better 
future. Denver Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Serv- 
ice in Opportunity School 
finds jobs for the jobless. 


There are no age restric- 
tions at Opportunity. 
Ten persons wanting to 
study a new subject are 
enough to start a class. 


—"'FOR ALL WHO WISH TO LEARN’ 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


these children would, in later life, 
end up in the same blind alley that 
their parents were in. 

Miss Griffith decided that Denver 
needed a school for the parents of 
these children. She bombarded indif- 
ferent members of the Board of Edu- 
cation with ideas for a new type of 
public school. Finally, the Board 
members tired of arguing. They gave 
her an old red brick school building 
near the business section of Denver. 
Over the door Emily Griffith put the 
sign: “For All Who Wish to Learn.” 
In the classes she put a new idea in 
education, which is still going strong 
after 26 years. 

In 1937, Miss Griffith retired to a 
mountain cabin near Denver. Her 
work has been ably carried on by 
Mr. Paul E. Essert, and by Mr. 
Graham Miller, who succeeded Mr. 
Essert as principal. 

The Opportunity School is part of 
Denver's school system, supported 


from public funds, but it differs from 
other vocational schools in several 
ways. It has no entrance require- 
ments for adults, and no age limita- 
tions. Pupils may enter at any time 
during the year and devote as much 
time to the work as they can spare. 
No reports are made on students, 
and there are no examinations, al- 
ways excepting the high school 
course. 

The school is an accredited high 
school, and gives a regular Denver 
High School diploma. Most of the 
students, however, are persons who 
have had to leave school to go to 
work and have found that they need 
more education to advance in their 
trades or obtain a regular job, When 
a student completes a course at Op- 


A student welder at work. Oppor- 
tunity School offers many war work 
classes and will soon have a 
new building for this instruction. 
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4 portunity School he is given a cer- 


tificate. Denver employers consider 
it as a recommendation. 


“First Aid” for Workers 

Opportunity School gives educa- 
tional first aid to workers, with no 
lost motion and time wasted on un- 
necessary information. For instance, 
the mathematics teacher did not in- 
sist that Jim Yates learn cube root 
when all Jim needed was a knowl- 
edge of fractions in order to win 
promotion to the billing department 
of a wholesale house. Nor did the ad- 
viser of Opportunity’s home eco- 
nomics department have a young 
cafe dishwasher take the whole 
course in nutrition and dietetics 
when he came in and said: “The fry 
cook is quitting. If Lcan learn to fry 
foods, the boss will let me try the 
job.” In two hours the dishwasher 
was armed with the necessary basic 
information on fry cooking. He 
stepped up Opportunity’s ladder to 
the job ahead. 

Opportunity has about 12,000 pu- 
pils, ranging in age from 14 to 80. 
Nearly 80 per cent of them are over 
21. They are taught by more than 
100 full- and part-time teachers. The 
courses range alphabetically from A 
to W—advertising to welding. Be- 
tween these extremes you'll find 
courses in air-brake mechanics, bak- 
ing, beauty culture, blueprint read- 
ing, lip reading for the deaf, print- 
ing, paper hanging, shoemaking, 
spelling, shorthand, and typing. 

A new wing is being erected at 
Opportunity School for the training 
of war workers, At present, Opportu- 
nity offers a number of war work 
classes, and the war industries in the 
Denver region will be consulted to 
decide the additional training needed. 


“You Can Do it” 

Classes are organized in response 
to a demand for any subject, pro- 
vided there is an initial enrollment 
of ten. Occasionally, individual tu- 
toring is given. One pupil was given 
a half hour’s instruction to learn a 
simple operation in arithmetic nec- 
essary to make up a pay roll. No 
matter what questions a student 
asks, Mr. Miller, Miss Helen D. Red- 
ford, the assistant principal, and Op- 
portunity’s teachers, never take a 
“My, but you're dumb” attitude. 
They realize that there are hundreds 
of reasons for ignorance and none 


of them are Opportunity’s business. 
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NEHRU-Symbol of the New India 


OHANDAS kK. 
GANDHI is 
India’s “saint,” who 
aroused the masses 
of that country and 
made the Indian 
problem a world 
—— But in- 
ia’s man of action 
today is Pandit 
[means “wise 
man”] Jawaharlal 
Nehru, © former 
president and out- 
standing leader of 
the All-India Con- 
gress party. 
Gandhi clings to 
old-fashioned Hin- 
du customs, and favors a return to 
a simple society of handicraft in- 
dustries. His right-hand man, Neh- 
ru, wants a modern, Socialist India, 
in which all means of production 
would be controlled by the govern- 
ment. On Nehru’s word ° largely 
depends. the attitude of 350,000,- 
000 Indians toward Great Britain. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is a 
handsome man of 52, the son of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of- In- 
dia’s most prosperous lawyers. Neh- 
tu hates British rule in India, but 
does not hate the British. He had 
an English tutor as a child, studied 
at Harrow and Cambridge, and 
assed his bar examination in Lon- 
on. 
Nehru speaks his own language, 
Hindustan, with difficulty. Bat : 
s and writes English in a 
style matched by few scholars. He 
is fond of English poetry and liked 
to spend his vacations in England. 
Nehru returned to India from 
London in 1912 and immediately 
became interested in politics. He 
met. Gandhi and was shocked b 
the Amritsar incident, in whic 
. British troops killed hundreds of 
demonstrating Indians. When Brit- 
ish promises of greater self-gov- 
ernment did not materialize after 
’ the first World War, Gandhi's pro- 
gram of non-violent resistance and 
noncooperation began to sweep 
India. Nehru followed Gandhi in 
spite of his father’s objections, and 
fought for the honor of being ar- 
rested by British police. In 22 
months Nehru travelled 110,000 
miles and made as many as 150 
hes in one week, The masses 
call him “The Lord of India’s 
Heart.” 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Later, Motilal 

Nehru joined his 

son to work and 

fight for Indian in- 

dependence. He 

gave his fortune to 

the cause and ost 

his health in Brit- 

ish prisons. Neh- 

rus mother was 

beaten in demon- 

strations. His wife, 

Kamala, who died 

in 1936, also was 

sent to prison, and 

his sister was ar- 

Triangle rested in Decem- 

ber, 1940. Nehru 

spent seven terms 

in prison and was sentenced to a 

total of 10 and one half years, 

though he served only five and a 
half years of them. 

When war came in September, 
1939, the British government pro- 
claimed India a ie without 
consulting Indian leaders. The - 
working Council of the All-India 
Congress, led by Nehru, issued a 
statement rejecting Britain’s action. 

This statement condemned Axis 
aggression, but insisted that Britain 
state its war and peace aims. Neh- 
ru was again sent to prison for op- 
poe the war effort of India, but 

e and 500 other members of the 
All-India Congress were released 
after Japan declared war on Bri- 
tain in December, 1941. 

Trying desperately to win Indian 
cooperation in the war, Britain sent 
Sir Stafford Cripps to India with 
a new proposal. It was hoped that 
Sir Stafford, who is a friend of Neh- 
ru and other Indian leaders, could 
win an agreement before the Japa- 
nese stepped in and dictated their 


‘own solution of the “Indian prob- 


lem.” 
The British proposal called for 
an independent India after the war. 


‘ At that time, the Indians would be 


permitted to form one or more self- 
governing dominions owing allegi- 
ance to King George VI, but actu- 
ally as free as Canada or Australia. 
The All-India Congress balked at 
this proposal mainly because it did 
not grant immediate independence, 
and kept control of Indian defenses 
in British hands until the war ends. 

Aside from fighting British rule, 
Nehru must fight the old-fashioned 
and religious beliefs of his country- 
men. 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


A. OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR: CANADA—p. 9 
Circle the letter T if the statement is said to be true in the 
article on page 9, F if the statement is said to be false. 





1 T F Canada is a British colony. 

2. T F The United States is larger in area than Canada. 

3 T * The population of Canada is about the same as that 
of Greater New York ers 

4. T F A majority of Canadians live within 100 miles of the 
United States. 

5. T F Canada adopted a Constitution similar to ours. 

6. T F The French-Canadians make up almost a third of 
Canada’s population. 

7. TF Protestant and Catholic schools may be tax-supported 
in Canada. 

8. T F Canada would like to be annexed to the U. S. 


B. OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR: MEXICO—Map p. 2 

Underline the statement which makes the best comple- 
tion of the sentence. 

1. The main oil port of Mexico is (a) Tampico, (b) Mazatlan, 
(c) Vera Cruz. 

2. Mexico’s President is (a) Lazaro Cardenas, (b) Avila Ca- 
macho, (c) Benito Juarez. 

3. The Pan-American Highway enters Mexico from (a) 
Brownsville, (b) El Paso, (c) Laredo. 

4. Of these historical characters only (a) Maximilian, (b) Hi- 
dalgo, (c) Cortez was a native-born Mexican. . 

5. A-great Indian market is held at (a) Mexico City, (b) Chi- 
huahua, (c) Oaxaca. 

6. The pottery center of Mexico is at (a) Merida, (b) Guada- 
lajara, (c) Matamoros. 

7. The independent country adjoining Mexico to the south is 
(a) Honduras, (b) Guatemala, (c) Panama. 

8. Mexico has concentrated troops under its former President 
in (a) Lower California, (b) Chihuahua, (c) Nuevo Leon. 


C. WHAT DOES INSURANCE MEAN?—>p. 11 

After each definition below give the word or phrase to 
which it refers from this list: mortality table, actuary, 
premium, reserve fund, dividend, beneficiary, insurance 
policy, straight life policy, endowment policy, term insur- 
ance policy. 

1. Summary of deaths by age groups in past. 

2. One skilled in life insurance mathematics. 

8. Person to whom insurance is paid. : 

4. Policyholder pays amounts for life, insurance company pays 
upon death of insured. 

5. Policyholder pays amounts for limited time, company pays 
face amount to iffsured if living at end of time. —________. 

6. Amount withheld from premium by insured to pay future 
death. cleins:. 1. 

7. Amount paid by insured. —___——_. 

8. Policyholder pays for a limited time, receives nothing if he 
survives that time. 


THE TASK FORCE 


FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 

Professor Commager contributes two articles of special 
interest to your class. The page 6 article has some questions 
for you at the end of the test. The picture page brings the 
story of Inter-American Conferences down to date. 


Questions for Roundtables and Panels: 


i. How did the “Progressive period” aid us today in the solu- 
tion of our social and economic problems? 




















Prepared by Julian C- Aldrich 


YO! Y@ A Page of Tips and Tests 
@ for Social Studies Students 
2. Why are we no nearer than we are to a solution of our 

problems after fifty yeats of work upon them? 

8. How have the Inter-American Conferences contributed to 
hemisphere solidarity? 


FOR WORLD HISTORY ’ 

Apply Dr. Commager’s article (page 6) to World History 
and your study of why we are at war. 

1. How was international law strengthened or weakened be- 
tween 1920 and 1939? 

2. Post clippings on your bulletin board to show how we are 
strengthening our democracy in the way Dr. Commager suggests. 

8. Compare the treatment of the Croix de Feu in France, 
Mosely in Britain, and Pelley in the United States. How is 
seams dm of what speech” involved? 

What do you know about our neighbors, Canada and Mexico? 
Discuss: Our schools should give as much time to the study of 
our neighbors as to Europe. 


FOR ECONOMICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS 

1. How do the factors governing the cost of life insurance 
affect members of our armed forces ; 

2. What are the forms of life insurance available to civilians? 
What are their comparative costs? Have an insurance salesman 
explain this to your class. 

From the vantage point of your study of economics and educa- 
tion, tell what you think of the Denver Opportunity School. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


CANADA 
Materials from Scholastic: 
Special number of Scholastic: January, 1935. 
“A Seaway to the Heart of the Continent?” January 22, 1939, 
p. 11S. 
“Canada and the U. S.” (Dr. Commager). March 18, 1940, 
p. 7; also, “Canada’s New Place in the British Empire.” 
“Canada: Neighbor or Ally?” (Goslins). Dec. 2, 1940, P. 11. 
“Canada Isn’t the North Pole.” May 19, 1941, p. 38. 





Books and Periodicals: , 
MacCormac, John, Canada: America’s Problem. New York: 
Viking, 1940. 


“Canada At War.” Fortune, November, 1940, pp. 150ff. 

Nixon, Lawrence. See Canada Next. Boston: Little, 1940. 

Beatty, J. “Canada Rolls Up Her Sleeves.” Current History, 
November 7, 1940, pp. 15-17. 

“History of Canals.” Life, September 9,.1940, pp. 112-116. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
actuary (dk cha ér i), p. 9. Insurance official who figures risks 
and premiums. 
agrarian (4 gréri an), p. 13. Pertaining to farm or farmers. 
beneficiary (bén é fish i ér i), p. 9. One who receives benefits. 
federalism. ( féd & 4l iz’m), p. 12. System of government made 
up of several states retaining some local powers. 
formidable ( fér mi da b’1), p. 11. Hard to overcome, dreaded. 
innovations (in 6 vd shins), p. 13. Changes or new ways. 
Jawaharlal Nehru ( ya wa har lal nd rd60), p. 15. 
maldistribution (mal dis tri ba shin), p. 18. Bad distribution. 
maritime (mdr i tim), p. 11. Bordering the sea. 
mortality (mér tdl i ti), p. 9. Number or rate of deaths. 
negligible (nég li ji bl), p. 12. Very few, of no account. 
: Fe (pé nal), p. 13. Pertaining to punishment. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (APRIL 27) 
St. Lawrence: Seaway and Power Development. 
Pan-Americana: Colombia. A 
“Time Out to Think About Present and Future 
(Goslins). 


- - . Amswers on page 39 — 
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SEGIONAL LITERATURE 








There’s Gold (and Silver) in 


Them Thar Hills of Kentucky ~ 


— If You Can Only Find it 


reut his father’s hillside 
mbeld up in Wolfe County, 

Kentucky. Jim tut the stubborn sas- 
safras and scrub oak sprouts, and 
mashed the horse weeds from stumps 
which had been bruised by several] 
generations of reluctant Rose grub- 
be rs. Clint, the father before him, 
had “brushed” that hillside as a lad, 
and doubtless he had, in the soli- 
tude of his work, dreamed of Swift's 
rich silver lode which was said to 
be cached somewhere in rp 
Tight Hollow. If a man could onl 
discover the big haul of silver which 
Old Sailor John had hidden away 
under a Kentucky ledge he could 
torget, forever, hillside cornfields 
and determined sprouts which had 
aggravated the Roses every spring. 
Perhaps Young Jimmy’s mind, like 
hat of his father, dwelt pleasantly 
on the subject of the great silver 
legend which the old-timers de- 
lighted in telling over and over. 

Rising and talling with a degree 
f lackadaisical regularity, Jim's 
grubbing hoe struck rocks and 
bushes alike. When it came in con- 
tact with the flinty stones of the 
Wolfe County hillside sparks flew. 
but that was customary with stones 
ind grubbing hoes in their seasonal 
conflict with each other. On this 
June maces in 1987, however, 
young Rose’s hoe struck a stone that 
didn’t give off flinty sparks, and the 
sound was different. The freshly 
made scar on the “rock” revealed a 
yellow streak. He had struck gold! 
At least, he had struck one nugget 
of gold. 

Lying before Clint Rose’s boy was 
a huge lump of gold said to have 
assayed 85 per cent gold and 15 per 
cent silver. In the language of the 
region here was “pyore” gold and 
silver worth, so it was said, $950,- 
000 a ton. 

Barefooted. Jimmy Rose brought 
to life an old Red River legend, 
which, in reality, had never been 


Yes Jim Rose was sent out 


relegated to the sed heap of local - 


history. ‘People of the valley had 
only to recall that such names as 
Campton, Swift's Creek, Upper and 


Tilustrations by John A. Spelman, III, for ‘““‘The Kentucky’’ 


JOHN SWIFT'S SILVER 


By Thomas D. Clark 


Lower Devil's Creek, Trace Fork, 
Tight Hollow, and Pine Ridge were 
associated with silver and gold to 
once again become excited. 

Just as Clint Rose’s boy caused 
the excitement in 1937, another 
young adventurer had created an in- 
terest in the region nearly two hun- 
dred years earlier. George Munday 
the first boy, seems to be of legen- 
dary origin. Some say he was Span- 
ish, some know for certain that he 
was a Frenchman, and others take 
for granted that he was an English- 
man. Anyway, it is said that his first 
association with Wolfe County sil. 
ver was at the mouth of a bear’s 
den. His party had shot a bear and 
it had rushed into its den. When 
the miners dragged their prize from 
the hole, they discovered that it had 
dug into a rich vein of silver. 

Before Munday’s party could ex- 


ploit their newly found prize, every- 


one except George was killed by 
Indians. The savages took the boy 
with them, and through their fre- 
quent visits to” the region of the 
crags in the Red River valley he 
helped his Shawnee companions 
mine huge stores of pure silver. 
Later Munday fell into the hands 
of the Cherokees, and they, too, 
knew the secret of the silver lode. 


When the Shawnees were absent, 
the Cherokees sneaked in and en- 
gaged themselves in mining. 

In time, Spanish miners from Mex- 
ico appeared on the scene to gather 
precious cargoes of the beautiful 
white metal) Munday worked and 
chatted with these ravenous fortune 
hunters. Their stories went back to 
De Soto. When this explorer tramped 
through the southern Tennessee wil- 
derness Indians told him, so it is 
claimed, of vast silver deposits to 
the north. It was from this source 
that the Mexican conquistadores of 
the eighteenth century learned of 
the Kentucky Quivira. 

Even doughty French coureurs de 
bois knew of the fortune to be had 
without much labor in the Kentucky 
River country. On many occasions 
George Munday saw the subjects of 
King Louis digging for the coveted 
nuggets. These Latir soldiers of for- 
tune were talkative and historically 
minded. From them young George 
secured a full account of the vast 
silver deposits 

The Frefich were friends of the 
Indians, but they hated with ven- 
geance the high and mighty British 
officials who were trying to drive 
them out of the western country. 
Likewise they detested the land- 
clearing, home-building, cattle-graz- 
ing American backwoodsmen. They 
were determined to fight this un- 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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scrupulous combination until their last 
lance was broken. In turn, the British 
and their American backwoods sub- 
jects were ready to sweep the jabber- 
ing Frenchmen out of their path west- 
ward ; 


In 1754, the Virginia governor sent 
the adventurous Washington west, with 
old Christopher Gist as guide, to spy on 
the French posts. 

French woodsmen were obstinate. 
They wished to hold onto their furs 
and silver, and to their glorious west- 
ern woods. This drew fire from the 
imperial-minded British. In 1755, Gen- 
eral Braddock went on his blundering 
march toward the headwaters of the 
Ohio. Fighting on the side of the vic- 
torious French, on that day when the 
redcoats were hurled back, was George 
Munday. Unlike his French comrades- 
at-arms, it was not a day of victory for 
him, for he was led away a captive. 

When Washington’s men moved back 
toward Virginia they took their “white 
Indian” captive with them. Munda 
drifted with them until he landed in 
Alexandria. At civilized Alexandria this 
boy of the Kentucky woods roamed the 
streets in search of food. It was while 
suffering the pangs of hunger that he 
met the robust English sailor, John 
Swift. Swift was ready to sail for Cuba, 
but before he left he provided a room 
and food for his new friend. When 
Swift's ship had sailed to Havana and 
back he found his charge thriving. 

Munday was so grateful to his rug- 
ged benefactor that he told him of the 
rich silver lode in Kentucky. He told 
Swift that the Imdians had left the 


mines for the open country, and the - 


war had driven the French from the 
Kentucky valley. George offered to go 
as Swift's guide and interpreter if he 
wished to work the mines. This was in 
1757, but John Swift wanted to delay 
the journey westward until he could 
fetch seasoned Spanish miners from 
Havana to assist him. 

At Havana, Sailor John engaged the 


services of two Peruvian prospectors. ° 


named Gries and Jeffrey. On June 21, 
1761, Swift, Munday, Gries, and Jeff- 
rey left Alexandria for Kentucky. They 
fought their way through the trackless 
western Virginia woods, across the deep 
streams, and over the mountainous 
crags to the Red River tributaries. 

For eight years John Swift and his 
three companions dug for silver ore. 
It is said that in those years they mined 
and smelted $273,000 worth of silver 
bullion. There was a magic charm over 
this silver, however, for the party was 
unable to leave Kentucky with $200,- 
000 worth of it, and today it lies buried 
somewhere in a Kentucky cove. Along 
the trail back to Virginia $70,000 more 
was hidden. 





Fortunately for future and wealth- 
seeking generations, John Swift's years 
at sea had disciplined him. He acre 
the importance of records, and he kept 
a journal of his venture. Too, he drew 
a map of the middle Kentucky River 
country, designating the location of the 
mine. Today copies of this old journal 
are to be found in many hands. Per- 
haps it is because they have been 
copied from the same original that they 
all partially agree. The maps are 
scarcer, and are indefinite as to mat- 
ters of exact location. 

Back in Alexandria, Swift and his 
merry companions swore strict secrecy, 
and they promised that three years 
hence they would meet in that place 
and journey back to Kentucky. Again 
the sea called to Sailor John, and he 
departed for London. 


Before Swift left America he sensed _ 


that there was dissatisfaction with the 
English rule in the colonies, Here and 
there bold persons were speaking criti- 
cally of the crown’s colonial policies. 
On the streets of London he was so 
indiscreet as to give voice to his per- 
sonal views upon colonial government. 
He spoke critically of the king and his 
colonial exploiters. For his ardent out- 
bursts of American partisanship he was 
led away to a darkened cell where he 
was forced to remain until the end of 
the Revolutionary War. 


Fifteen years after his departure from 
Alexandria, poor blind John Swift re- 
turned to work his Kentucky silver 
mines. While he was serving time in an 
English cell his companions of the first 
journey had organized an expedition 
and returned to Kentucky, but they 
were ambushed and killed by the In- 
dians. With Munday, Gries, and Jeff- 
rey dead, Swift selected as his right- 
hand man Colonel Tye. It was to him 
that his records were entrusted, and. he 
became the active leader of the expe- 
dition. After an arduous journey back 
to Kentucky the party went searching 
for the silver mines. but they never 
found them. 

Blind John, once more in Kentucky, 
was unable to go into the woods by 
himself. He went exploring on the arm 
of his constant companion, Anderson. 
It was pitiful to see the old man hobble 
over the rocky ground, up the cliffs, 
and across the mountain streams, 
searching frantically for the site of his 


‘former mining adventure. For fourteen 


years he searched for the Kentucky El 
Dorado, but never with success. In 
1800 the old man died broken in spirit 
and body. As he lay dying he admon- 
ished his companions: “It is near a 
‘peculiar rock.’ Boys, don’t never quit 
hunting fer it. It is the richest thing 
I ever saw. It will make Kentucky 
rich.” 2 








In z land where i uttered on 
the deathbed are hi prophetic, 
Swift's dying words ght = in the 
ears of prospectors as a certain 
ise of riches. ‘The “boys” have fades 

iven up the search. First there was 
Old Man Cud Hanks at Campton who 
tram the hills about the town look- 
ing for Swift’s silver lode. Uncle Cud 
claimed that he knew Sgilor John, and 
that he had firsthand information of 
the mine. But death overtook him, too, 
before he could find the precious cache. 

When Cud Hanks was in his grave, 
Old Mrs. Anderson, whose husband 
had been intimate with Swift, took up 
the search. She had the records and 
the maps, and she went looking for the 
“remarkable rock.” Death prevented her 
from succeeding. Her intimate friend, 
Aunt Becky Timmons, took up the 
search where she left off. Aunt Becky 
came into possession of the journals 
and maps which Swift had kept. 

Aunt Becky had the advantage over 
her fellow searchers after the rich ore 
because she was a mystic. She could 
place her hands under the ledge of a 
table and by a series of taps the spirit 
would impart direction by which she 
could search for the treasure. Her table, 
however, was a fickle thing and she 
was never able to find the “turtleback” 
rock where the three white oak trees 
grew from a common stump. 


Becky Timmons’ successor was “Long 
George” Spencer, of Glen Cairn. His 
search was that of a musically inclined 
philosopher. He divided his time among 
his interests of reading the Bible, store- 
keeping, fiddling and prospecting. In 
his long hours of reading the Bible he 
began to wonder about some of the 
stern passages found there. 

Searching for the “remarkable rock” 
always held a fascination for Long 
George, and he spent many days among 
the lonely crags of the Pottsville gorge. 
He knew where the “remarkable rock” 
with the turkey-foot -impressions was. 
Likewise he had seen the grave of 
Swift’s partner, J. C. Blackburn, and 
above it the stone bearing the date 
1825. All these things the fiddling Bible 
scholar knew, but he knew even more. 
The Lord did not want anyone disturb- 
ing the rich silver deposit—of this Uncle 
George was certain, for did not the 
vigorous old Hebrew prophet Haggai 
remind his readers that the Lord said 
“I will shake all nations, and the de- 
sire of all nations shall come.” Then 
with a note of positive triumph the 
a warned that “The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

When a learned Ohio State Univer- 
sity professor appeared on the scene in 
1837 to study the possibility. of there 
being a rich deposit of precious miner- 
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als in the Kentucky valley, Long George 
was unimpressed by the wise man’s 
statements. He knew that there was 
silver in the hollow, but that to search 
for it was a sin in the sight of the Lord, 

Every time the Glen Cairn philoso- 
pher went searching for John Swift's 
silver sométhing queer happened to 
him. There was the time when he dug 
a pit, taking precautions to prevent a 
cave-in or other accident, and a rock 
from a foreign formation fell in upon 
him. On another occasion the old man 
had dug down deep into the earth when 
a weird female stranger appeared at 
the mouth of the pit above him and 


shorted “get out and ont looking for 





Sivei. ifs was enougi:, Uncle George 
recalled the harsh command of Haggai 
and he grew afraid to work against the 
Lord’s will. “Things,” he said, “hap- 
pened when I couldn’t see anything 
wrong.” ~ 

Obviously the silent actors, the In- 
dians, played a part in this Kentucky 
River legend. There are almost as many 
versions of the appearance of Indians 
in the regions as there are repetitions 
of the story. One account repeated 
often along the river is that of P spent 
Cherokee braves and a squaw ‘who 


came back to Kentucky in 1871 from . 


the West. These Indians appeared at 
Irvine, and from this place they went 
to the farm 6f Jacob Crabtree. The 
young chieftain was a polite man who 
spoke, so it is said, English with an 
Oxford polish. He talked intelligently 
of minerals, and hinted that their visit 
was prompted by the presence of Swift's 


silver. The whole thing was mysterious, 


to the good people of the upper Ken- 
tucky. At Crabtree’s farm braves 
left their feminine companion and made 


their way up the Little Sinking Creek 
to the Big Sinking, and thence several 
miles upstream. Far up this latter creek 
they hitched their horses and went on 
foot to “the mines.” 

After the Indian braves had been 
absent from the Crabtree farm for sev- 
eral days they returned with two buck- 
skin sacks filled with a “heavy sub- 
stance.” One of them stood anxiously 
watching over the precious bags with 
cocked revolvers. They had found the 
fountain head of their tribal ancestors’ 
fortune. Again the river country was 
alive with rumors of the silver mine. 

Another story gives an account of 
two Spaniards who came to a sugar 
furnace on Upper Devil Creek. They 
went into “the canyon” and in a few 
days they returned with two sheepskin 
sacks filled with “something heavy.” 

Lower downstream, in Clark County. 
there is an eerie tale of John Swit. 
This version makes the blind sailor a 
murderer. Here, it is said, Swift and 
his men had hidden their rich burden 
and gone back to Virginia. Before the 
party was disbanded the members had 
agreed that they should return to the 
mine as a party. At least John Swift 
and three companions should be pres- 
‘nt in the returning group. 

In 1790 the survivors of the com 
pany were brought together and pre- 
pared for a journey into the Kentucky 
wilderness. There were in this party 
George Munday, a Scotchman named 
McClintock, two Frenchmen, and two 
Shawnee Indians. When this band had 
urived in Kentucky it found the mines 
and their hidden treasure. Here was a 
fortune, and an everlasting source of 
supply of ore to replenish it. The sight 
of so much silver went to John Swift's 
head; he became selfish and crafty. He 
wanted the fortune for himself. He 
rapidly forgot George Munday’s kind- 
ness in taking him into his confidence 
by telling him of the mine. While his 
weary companions slept he thrust his 
flashing blade into their hearts one by 
one until he stood alone in the midst 
of the gore, but in full possession of 


his precious silver. 


From the scene of his bloody deed 
- Swift crept through the woods 
ack to Virginia. At last he was a rich 
man, but a curse of unhappiness ac- 
companied his riches. His eyes failed 
him, and he groped afraid and friend- 
less through eternal darkness with his 
i conscience weighing heavily 
upon him. John Swift’s wicked soul was 
damned. He had left most of Ris riches 
behind in Kentucky. Until this date no 
one, except James Rose, has found any 
part of the murderous John’s rich prize. 
When Sunday editors in the Ohio 
valley run short on feature stories they 
can always count on the Swift legend 
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as_a popular filler. Several times the 
Louisville Courier-Journal has pub- 
lished accounts of this famous legend. 
In 1894 it carried a story by the parson- 
editor Dickey of the Jackson Hustler. 
This story brought an. interesting re- 
sponse which attémpted to deflate the 
Swift legend with reasoning even more 
fantastic than the original story. The 
author explained that John Swift was 
a counterfeiter who came fo Kentucky 
to debase the coinage of the crown. 
He put sufficient alloy into the coin 
silver which he brought with him to 
make three coins out of one. So profit- 
able was the business that soon he had 
“understrikers” throughout the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and Virginia. Each 
year these sharpers stirred anew the 
silver legend, and palmed off their de- 
valuated coins upon innocent receivers. 
In 1841 and 1842 they stirred up much 
excitement around Campton and on 
the Red River by claiming that they 
had discovered the mine. 

This defaming story went unheeded. 
Why should Swift come all the way to 
Kentucky to counterfeit coin in 1760 
to 1770 when there were numerous 


- isolated mountain valleys near the cen- 


ter of eastern civilization? 

It seems now that the curse of John 
Swift has settled down upon the Ken- 
tucky valley. Hundreds of Kentuckians 
have searched frantically for the mines. 
Hundreds of “dry holes” bear silent tes- 
timony of frustrated hope. In 1937 the 
Swift Mining Company was formed. 
and the crowds which gathered at Ros- 
coe Tyler’s Cash and Carry Store were 
eager to buy stock in the new venture. 
Young Jim Rose’s discovery of gold had 
brought promise of great riches to Tight 
Hollow. 

For more than a hundred and 
twenty-five years Colonels Tye and Tor- 
wood, Old Lady De Jarnette, Granny 
Anderson, Aunt Becky Timmons, Long 
George Spencer, and J. J. Hughes 
have tramped over the rugged face of 
the valley looking for the “turtle back 
rock with the turkey tracks,” but they, 
along with the Swift Mining Company. 
have ceased to look. A new generation 
has come on to be tantalized by the 
extravagant story of buried fortunes. 
With the stern command of Haggai 
that “The silver is mine, and the gold” 
is mine, saith the Lord of hosts,” and 
the dying words of Sailor John that 
“Tt is near a ‘ iar rock.’ Boys, don’t 
never quit hunting fer it. It is the rich- 
est thing I ever saw. It will make Ken- 
tucky rich,” ringing in their ears they 
still hope to make a fortune the “easy 
way.” 


Reprinted from The mg Tag copy- 
right, 1942, by Thomas D. Clark, by 

rmission of Farrar & Rinehart, Pub- 
ishers. 
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POETRY A 
ALBUM Lin 


Stars ine 


Perilous Night 


By Carolyn Kizer 


'TARS Through the Perilous Night” was written last 
spring by Carolyn Kizer, then a senior at Lewis and 
Clark High School in Spokane, Wash. The poem was 
later used as a theme for the school’s commencement 
exercises Miss Kizer, now a college freshman, won first 
Honorable Mention in the poetry division of the 1941 
Scholastic Awards. 


O SAY, CAN YOU SEE, 


from Boston to Los Angeles 

America awakes. 

She has dreamed full long and well 

of her forefathers, 

of her heroes, her flagmakers, 

her federation drafters, 

her women at arms, her babes of liberty. 

She has learned by rote, by heart 

what he said 

at Gettysburg, what he said in farewell 

to his armies, 

what he wrote to Mrs, Bixby, what he meant 

by the Monroe Doctrine. 

She has sung the songs 

of freedom: 

“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, Yankee Doodle, dandy”; 
Yes, everything from Yankee Doodle to 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah! His truth is marching on,” 
“They hung Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree,” 


“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave”—., 


all to the same tune, a stirring tune 


of liberty. 


BY THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT 

America sees the night 

across the sea, and sees it creeping forward, 
onward, insidiously. 

And from Richmond to Walla Walla, who may never 
have heard 

of each other, men are awaking 

with the sun in their eyes. 

Sun shining 

on free men, but there are shadows. 
Shadows in the slums, in the desert wastelands 





of the Dakotas, in the slashed timber of the 
Northwest: shadows on men on park benches 
in Savannah, 

and in the Bowery . 

lying in crumpled heaps. 

Our sun must shine cleanly, brightly, America. 
Let's keep our corners dusted, 

and the Constitution 

spic and span, that we may read it 

clearly. 


WHAT SO PROUDLY WE HAILED 
as Liberty in 1776 

and 1812 and 1860 and 1914 and a lot 
of other times, too, 

still holds good. 

And it takes more than a sneér 
on a foreign face, 

or a slight in a guttural tongue, 
or rocks 

thrown. by enslaved hands 

to make us doubt 

our heritage. 

But let us do more 

than just believe it. 

Are you ready, America? 

For here it comes, ready or not, 
hollered over the back fence, 
our challenge. 


AT THE TWILIGHT’S LAST GLEAMING, 
mother is putting the 

kids to bed, and we are doing our 
homework. Let’s think 

of what we have, what we want, 
and the price 

we are willing to pay. 

Let’s go to sleep on that one. 


OH! THUS BE IT EVER 

in our America. 

Liberty with the spring in Portland, Maine, 
and Portland, Oregon; 

with the snow in Sun Valley and the sand 
in Death Valley. 

Let us be shouting Liberty 

everywhere: 

in the wheat fields, in the daffodil fields, 

in the cornfields, 

in the rice paddies, in Central Park. 
Shouting, not with our voices, but 

by our deeds shall liberty 

be manifest. : 

By neat little houses in friendly rows, 

street after street, with evergreens and red 
velocipedes 

scattered around, and 

morning-glories 

on the fences, and lettuce and beans in 
the backyard. 

By Coulee Dam and Boulder Dam, by little men 
in funny-colored hats 

waving flags and big men 


_ obeying them. 


By Rockefeller Center, the businessmen and 








Prometheus. 

And sagebrush in Southern Idaho 

that sired sophisticated 

Ezra Pound. 

By Gutzon Borglum’s presidents in Black Hills, 
by Carl Sandburg and the People, 

yes, always by the people, 

shall liberty be known. By John Curry’s 

murals of John Brown, 

by Albert Einstein playing the violin at Princeton, 
by our sad-faced refugees, learning 

to smile again. 


WHERE FREE MEN SHALL STAND 


there shall we stand also 

holding hands 

with Mr. Cordell Hull 

and Mr. Diego Rivera, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Mr. Thomas Mann, 

Mr. Herbert Hoover 

Miss Greta Garbo 

and Mr. Arturo Toscanini 

and Miss Dorothy Thompson 
and Mr. Walter Lippmann 

and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 

and Mr. Wendell Willkie 

and Mr, Walt Disney 

and Mr. and Miss and Mrs. Anybody. 
And shall we waver if challenged 
in our loyalty 

to them and to ourselves? 

No. No. 

For we want to hang on to our hard-fought 
privilege of disagreeing 

with them 

if we want to, 

and of changing our own minds 
if we want to. 

We reserve our unalienable right 
of the backslap and the 


Bronx cheer. 


BETWEEN OUR LOVED HOMES 

AND THE WAR’S DESOLATION 

we stand, 

we Americans of colors and features innumerable, 
of all heights 
and weights 
and ages. 
-We Americans. Some of us aren't really 
born yet. And some of us 

will never die. 

Here’s looking at you, George Washington! 
And Alex Hamilton, and Ben Franklin. * 
And here’s looking at you, 

George Smith 

and Alexander Jones 

and Benjamin Brown. 

What! You have never heard of them? 

You will; 

they are busy just now. 

The senator Lis his paper route. 

The governor is fixing lemon cokes at the 
corner drug. 


— 


ts, Sa ate 
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The mayor of New York wears a white coat 


_ with the name 


of a meat market on the back 

in red letters. ; 

The Cabinet member is minding babies at 
the house next door _ 

at-fifty cents an eyening. 

The President is mowing the lawn. 


And from Groton to Memphis High, who may never 


have heard of each other, boys are awaking 
with the sun 

in their eyes, not knowing 

that someday 

they will sit next to each other in Congress, 
some on one side 

and some on the other side 

and a flag in the middle. 


CATCHING THE GLEAM OF 
THE MORNING’S FIRST BEAM 


are your faces, incredibly bright. 
Throw back your shoulders, Youth! 
Pick up your shovel, Youth! 

Swing your shovel and look 

at a star. 

There are eo ee stars, 

and a hundred and thirty million people; 
one nation; indivisible 

which means 

all of us swinging our arms and 
shouting together. 

And nobody to tell us no. 

And nobody to say shut up. 

And nobody to push us around. 

And nobody to stop us as we march 
“to say hello to fate. 

Pick up your feet, Youth! 

Shoulder your burden, Youth! 

That, too, is your heritage. It will grow lighter 
with each step forward, with each 
success, each failure, experiment, 

trial, and error. 

If at once we don’t succeed we know what to do. 
For we see ahead of us down the road, 
over the river, around the corner, 

our gleaming destiny. 

We see the kind of a world we want to live in, 
the kind of a 

world we can build, 

the kind of a dream we can make, 

the kind of a song we can utter, 

the kind of a dawn that will break 

in the land of the free and the 

home of the brave. 


Reprinted from the Ladies’ Home Journal, by permission of the editors. 

























































































































oe 
HERE'S MY 
FAVORITE 


By Gretta Baker 


ID you ever walk past a ceme- 
D tery at midnight? Or peek 

through the windows of a 
haunted house? Of course, you knew 
there was no reason to be frightened. 
You really didn’t expect to see a 
ghost. Yet you couldn’t help won- 
dering what might happen. 

That’s how I felt as I waited for 
Boris Karloff. The curtain had just 
fallen on Arsenic and Old Lace, the 
smash-hit comedy thriller in which 
he has been appearing for over a 
year. As I went backstage to the 
actor's dressing room, I passed: the 
fatal window-seat. A few minutes 
ago it had held a corpse. Across the 
dimly lighted stage the cellar door 
stood open. I remembered the thir- 
teen graves, and shuddered. Sud- 
denly a voice said, “Hello!” If it had 
been a ghost, I wouldn’t have been 
at all surprised. Instead it was Boris 
Karloff. 

Mr. Karloff had changed to a 
dressing-gown and slippers, but his 
hair was still tousled and his face 
was smeared with greenish-yellow 
paint. He put on his glasses and 
smiled. The effect was miraculous 
He looked almost benign! 

“I hope I won't spoil ‘your illu. 
sions,” he said in the gentlest possi- 
ble voice. “You see, I’ve played ter- 
ror parts for so long that people 
sometimes forget I have a human 
side. They expect me to be a ‘men- 
ace’ all the time!” 

I glanced around the dressin 
room. Two plump teddy bears st 
guard in one corner. On the table 
was a picture of Mr. Karloff’s three- 
year-old daughter. No signs of men- 
ace here! 

“How did you become a bogey- 
man?” I asked._ 

“I started as a villain on the stage,” 
Mr. Karloff explained. “That was in 
Canada many years ago.” 

“Did you come of a theatrical 
tamily?” 

“Oh, no!” Mr. Karloft laughed. 
Like his speech, his laugh is soft and 
ae cae “That was the trouble. My 
amily didn’t approve of the stage. 

(318 words to end of first column) 





My father and my brothers were in 
the British consular service, and I 
was supposed to study for the same 
career. I attended the University of 
London, but when it came time for 
the examinations, I ran away.” 

But Boris Karloff’s success on the 
stage was not immediate. He had no 
real aeting experience, and he was 
lucky to pick up bit parts in various 
traveling. companies here and in 
Canada. Between engagements he 
worked as a farm hand, truck driver, 
and day laborer. It was while he was 
working in California that he heard 
about a part in a new play. The 
young actor applied for the part and 
was accepted. Boris Karloff had his 
first real taste of success in The 
Criminal Code, which opened in 
San Francisco. When the play be- 
came a movie, he kept his part as 
the hard-boiled convict. 


“I suppose Hollywood liked me as 


a menace,” the actor observed. “Not 
long after that I was tested for the 
role of the monster in Frankenstein.” 
As the monster in Frankenstein, 
Boris Karloff became Number One 
Bogey-Man of the movies. Bride’ of 
Frankenstein and Son of Franken- 
stein followed this first spectacular 
success. Other ghoulish parts in The 
Old Dark House The Raven, The 
Devil Commands, and The Man 
with Nine Lives added to his fame. 
Mr. Karloff finds ehjoyment in his 
work. But he is amu at the kind 
of role fame has cast upon him, for 
he is a man of quiet, simple tastes. 
He was born William Henry Pratt, 
and his own name fits him better 
than the sinister-sounding combina- 
tion he has chosen for his stage 
(598 words to end of second column) 
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Boris Karloff, the Monster 


In Frankenstein, Gets Thrill 
From Reading Joseph Conrad 


name. In his leisure time he is a 
great reader, and his chief delight is 
Joseph Conrad. 

“Conrad makes a drama of the 
sea,” he explained. “Of course, he 
knew the sea as few other writers 
have known it. He lived a sailor's 
life for many years. Then he caught 
a fever and had to give up active 
duty. That was when he turned to 
writing.” 

Mr. Karloffs special Conrad 
tavorites are Lord Jim, Typhoon, 
and Nigger of the Narcissus. 

“The amazing thing about Con- 
rad,” Mr. Karloff continued, “was 


that he didn’t know a word of Eng- 


lish until he was past twenty. Then 
he didn’t learn it from grammar 
books. He picked it up from sailors 
and fishermen. Perhaps that is why 
his books have the authentic tang of 
the sea. Certainly théy are master 
works of English composition.” 

The actor is also fond of poetry: 
He rs admires the work of 
Rupert Brooke. i 

“Do you remember that poem 
called “The Great Lover’? He says 
that he has loved white plates and 
cups, wet roofs, rainbows, the smoke 
of wood, all the simple things of 
daily life. His beauty of expression 
makes it a great poem.” 

In music Mr. Karloff is enthusias- 
tic about Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 
He has seen the opera many times and 
never tires of its beautiful melodies. 

In art he is a devotee of Van Gogh, 
the great Dutch painter. “Van Gogh's 
technique is amazing,” the actor said. 
‘He seems to have applied his paint 
with violence. His art reflects the 
pent-up emotions of his tragic life. 
There is t vitality in everything 
he painted” 

In drama Boris Karloft has an un- 
derstandable preference for Arsenic 
and Old Lace. Although he has been 
a star in Hollywood for many years, 
his role in this play is his first Broad- 
way triumph. He gets the keenest 
enjoyment from his performances, 
and anyone who has seen the play 
will certainly agree with him when 
he says, “This is the cleverest, the 
funniest, the most delightful drama 
any actor could possibly hope for!” 

(936 words to end of page) 
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E CANNOT be somber all 

the spring, even this spring, 
and so our contributors are now 
greeting the season with a page of 
gaiety. Our first contributor has been 
reading Kipling, but parody is one of 
the special rights of the humorist. 


Dougie 
] went into my sister’s room to ask a 
favor dear. ~ 
She only looked at me and said, “What 
are you doing here?” 
I stuttered and I stammered; my words 
seemed to have fled; 
I ran into the hall again, and ‘to myself 
I said: 
O it’s Dougie this, and Dougie that, 
and “Dougie, go away!” 
But it’s “Please, Dougie darling,” 
when the doorbell starts to play, 
O it’s “Please, Dougie darling,” 
when the doorbell starts to play. 


I asked to use the family car, a very 
sacred thing, 

And from the answer I received, you'd 
think I'd kicked a king. 

They said I must not drive the car, posi- 
tively never, 

But when there’re errands to be run, 
the car is mine forever. 


( 
t It has come to our attention 
( that a publishing house has been 
sending flattering notes to high 
school teachers and _ students, 
asking them to submit poetry 
for publication in a forthcoming 
© anthology. After the poetry has 
‘ been sent in, a second communi- 
f cation arrives which points out 
(2 that a world starving for good 
t poetry can be rewarded if the 
(2 author will help make publica- 
‘ tion possible by purchasing a 
(4 dozen or so copies of the an- 
‘ thology (containing his own 
(6 work, of course) at a price 
around $10 per volume. Such 
f publishing houses which offer to* 
( print the work of an unknown 
(6 author at his own expense or by 
f purchase of a certain number of 
(6 books, are rackets, nothing less, 
and have been exposed many 
times by reputable agencies. We 
just thought we’d let you know. 





For it’s Dougie this, and Dougie that, 
and “Dougie, bide your time,” 

But it’s “Here, big boy, give me a 
hand,” when. a tire’s flat, I find, 

A tire is flat, I find, my friend, a tire 
is flat, I find, 

O it's “Here, big boy, give me a 
hand,” when a tire’s flat, I find. 


I'm not a first-class student, nor a per- 
fect gentleman, too, 
I'm just an ordinary boy who wants 
some fun like you, 
And if I make folks angry and make 
them fret and frown, 
It’s not that I am mean at all; it’s just 
my urge to clown. 
For it’s Dougie this, and Dougie that, 
and “Douglas, do not shirk.” 
But it’s “Son, come here and double 
quick!” when something fails to 
work. 
And it’s Dougie this, and Dougie that 
—I'm always being paged— 
But I really think I’m worth my keep 
till I become full aged. 


Maryada Weart, 17 
Balboa (Canal Zone) High School 
Katherine E. Jessup, Teacher 


Bedtime 


At nine o'clock our father said: 
“Come on, it’s time to go to bed.” 
We nibbled apples and we read 
Of heroes who late long been dead. 


At nine-fifteen our father said: 

“Get up now, kids, and go to bed.” 

We looked at pictures - eal by Ned. 
We watched the kitten play with thread. 
We sat in silence and in dread 

At horror stories told by Fred. 


At half-past nine our father said: 
“It's getting late, so go to bed.” 


Then thick slices of homemade bread 


We ate, with honey o’er it spread. 
We heard the kitten softly tread 
As it crept closer to be fed. 


Nine forty-five, and father said: 

“Are you still up? Well, § to bed.” 
Tales of old were revived through ‘Ted 
Of how the brawny pirates led 

Their followers through paths of red. 
We patted Nell, the terrier’s, head, 

In fact, did all but go to bed. 


At ten o'clock our father said 
Nothing at all—but went instead 
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Out of the house to the old woodshed. 
Then from the room in haste we fled 
To safety—each in his own bed. 
Betty Ritchie, 15 
Buffalo (South Dakota) High Schoo! 
Mrs. Myrle Hanson, Teacher 


This study of a small boy's psy- 
chology may not be entirely humor- 
ous, but certainly it has the quality 
of surprise: 


The Braid 


As it hung, long and gold, 

palely shining in the winter sunglow, 

twisted and firm, 

with faint orange flames, 

it brought temptation 

to a small boy's fingers, 

causing a sigh to shiver around his 
heart, 

and, ever so furtively reaching, 

the tempted little boy 

touched the golden strand. 


Carefully, tenderly, picking it up, 
moving it slowly across the space, 
watching the faint flames flicker and 
die, 
watching new ones come to life— 
he dipped the pale gold braid 
into the blueblack ink 
in the well on his desk. 
Virginia Kane, 17 
Andover (Ohio) High School 
Margaret McMillion, Teacher 


Ye Moderne Slante 


I chanced upon a road one night, 
My steed had gone astray, 

And to mine eyes there came a sight, 
"Twas startling, sooth to say. 


A man there was all clothed in black, 
A horse he sat astride, 

Across his shoulder hung a sack. 
A sword was at his side. 


“Whence ha’ thou come?” I bravely 
quoth, 
“And whither art thou to?” 
Into my eyes he calmly-peered 
And answered “Nuts to you!” 
Don Thorne, 17 
Antigo (Wisconsin) High School 
Claire McClellan, Teacher. 
\ 


CHANGE OF DATE AND 
TIME FOR BETWEEN-THE- 
BOOKENDS PROGRAM 


The date and time of the Be- 
tween-the-Bookends radio pro- 
gram, on which Ted Malone will 
read the poems which appeared 
on the Round Table page in the 
April 13 issue of Scholastic, has 
been changed to Monday, April 
20, at 2:15 EWT (Blue Net- 
work). 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


ASK YOU ANOTHER 


1. WHO DID IT? 
Read “The Princess and the Vagabone” (page 27). Then 
match the names on the left with the column on the right. 
. vagabone . made stir-about and griddle bread 


a 
. princess b. called the princess feeble-minded 
. cook c. kept turf on the fire 
d 
e 





. bowmen . cried over the hed--row 
. king . wore saffron and gold 
. wren f. was beautiful as Nuada 


il. THE FACTS OF THE CASE 


Read “John Swift's Silver” (page 17). Then mark T for 
True or F for False before each of the following statements. 
1.—_Jim Rose struck a nugget in 1937. 
2.—-Kentucky supplies two-thirds of American silver output. 
3.—Nobody knows about George Munday’s ancestors. 
4.__Spanish miners came to look for wealth in Kentucky. 
5.—Napoleon ruled France in George Munday’s day. 
6.—John Swift sided with the colonists against the English. 
7._The prophet Haggai said, “Silver is mine, saith the Lord.” 
8.—The search for the Kentucky mines has lasted 125 years. 


itl. CHARACTER STUDY 


Read*“Francisco” (page 25). Then check the words in 
the following list which most accurately describe Francisco’s 
character. 

1. religious 4. Puritanical 7. affectionate 
2. ruthless 5. timid 8. easily contented 
3. mild 6. self-possessed 9. ambitious 


IV. ARE YOU STYLE-CONSCIOUS? 


Read “Stars Through the Perilous Night” (page 20) and 
“The Round Table” (page 23). Then match the title of the 
poem with the phrase which describes it best. 
1——Stars Through the a. light free verse 

Perilous Night b. based on one rhyme- 
2.—-Dougie sound 
3.—Bedtime c. variations on an epic theme 
4.__The Braid d. rhymed, with refrain 


V. DID YOU GET THE IDEA? 


Read carefully through “Stars Through the Perilous 
Night.” Then check the one true statement in each of the 
multiple choice groups below. 

1. The author believes (a) America is pertect 
that (b) our flaws can be mended 
(c) we're heading for chaos 
. The author tells us (a) “let the er past bury its dead” 
that we should (b) “gather rosebuds while we may” 
(c) remember our history 
. She believes that (a) lawmakers 
American freedom (b) soldiers 
is in the hands gf (c) everybody 


READ! WRITE! SPEAK! 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


1. What qualities make good light verse? (“Round bara 

2. Irish folklore and customs. (See “The Princess and the Vaga- 
bone”. ) P 

3. The problems of refugees and other immigrants in the U.S. A. 
(See “Francisco”. ) 

. Old legends of our own community. (See “John Swift's 
Silver”. ) 

. A student's role m mobilization for victory. (See “Stars 
Through the Perilous Night”. ) 





MIND 


A Page of Tips anc 


for Students of 


THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT 


1. An essay about the fairy tale you liked best as-a child. 

2. Poems, or im ionistic essays, based, like “Stars Through 
the Perilous Night,” on some patriotic song: “America the 
Beautiful,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” etc. 

8. An essay on one of the great Americans. mentioned in the 
above poem. 

4. Some light verse, rhymed or unrhymed. 


THINGS TO READ 


. Celtic Wonder Tales, by Ella Young. 

. Irish Fairy Tales, by James Stephens. 

. A Patriotic Anthology (Doubleday, Doran). 

. Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan (Simon & Schuster). 

. Any of the “Rivers of America” Series. 

. “Dynamite in Songs,” by D. K. Antrim, in The Etude for 
February "42. 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


= 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up the words in Column I (they’re all in this issue) 
with the meanings in Column II. Key on page 39. (1-3 are 
from “Here’s My Favorite”; 4-15 are from “John Swift's 
Silver.”) 


1,_tousled 
2.—benign 
3.— illusions 
4.__reluctant 
5.—cached 
6.—1elegated 
7—archival 
8.—unscrupulous 
9..~obstinate 
10._—ardent 
11.——arduous 
12.__-admonished 
18. deflate 
14._defaming 
15.—frustrated 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
cache (kash), p. 18. A hoie in the ground, or secret hiding 


baffled; defeated 


penning to public documents 
indly; gracious 

hidden, often in the earth 

. mildly rebuked or warned 
eager; intense 

. slandering; iniuring 

difficult; laborious 

stubborn; unyielding 
unwilling; hesitant 

. lacking a sense of right and wrong 
reduce in size 

. disarranged; disordered 

n. put away, banished, dismissed 
o. misleading impressions 


5 et > Bo me oe op 


conquistador (kin kwis ta dér), p. 17. A conqueror, one of the 


leaders in the Spanish conquest of America. 

coureur de bois (k60 rir dé bwii), p. 17. French or halfbreed 
trapper and hunter of Canada. 

creel (krél), p. 27. A wickerwork basket used to carry fish etc. 

doughty (dow ti), p. 17. Strong, valiant. 

uttural ( git ér 41), p. 20. Harsh or rasping in sound. 

lode (16d), p. 17. A mineral deposit that fills a rock fissure. 

maguey (mdg wa), p. 26. A -yielding Mexican plant. 

mystic (mis tik), p. 18. A person who claims to have direct 
communication with spirits; one who studies the occult. 

ochone (iik én), p. 36. An Irish exclamation, meaning alas! 

piggin (pig in), p. 27. A small wooden pail with an upright 
stave as a handle. 

saffron (sdf rin), p. 36. A brilliant red-yellow color. 

sally twigs, p. 27. Willow twigs. 

tequila (ta ké la), p. 26. A colorless intoxicating drink dis- 
tilled in. Mexico. ; 

tirewoman, p. 36. A lady's maid. 

tortilla (tér té ya), p. 26. A flat, unleavened cake of maize. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (APRIL 27) 
“Beginning of Wisdom,” a story by Rachel Field, Part |. 
“The Last’ Boat,” radio play by D. H. Johnson. - 
Poetry Album: Archi MacLeish. 


Pr:pared by Gladys Schmitt and Gretta Baker ... Answers on page 39 
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SHORT STORY 





Can high school students write good stories? 


Here’s the answer to that one, selected from 
the winners in last year’s Scholastic Awards 


FRANCISCO 


came for Francisco. He knew it 

was almost noon because he had 
just opened a can of hominy for his 
lunch. Francisco liked hominy, but 
he didn’t get it much anymore. It 
cost five pesos to buy a dollar, and 
his son in Mexico found it hard to 
send him money. But then, Francisco 
didn’t understand things like the ex- 
change. All he knew was that he was 
old, very old, and he didn’t get his 
hominy as much as he would have 
liked. 

At first he didn’t hear the knocking 
at the door. For the last few years 
his ears hadn’t been too good, and 
perhaps his mind wandered a bit, 
though he probably wouldn't have 
admitted it if you had asked him. 

When Francisco had first come to 
the United States, he had been able 
to do little things like mowing lawns 
and doing odd jobs at the stock- 
yards, but that was a long time ago, 
and the last time that he had gone to 
the stock-yards they had told him 
that he was too old and that he had 
better go home. That was a month 
ago, or was it a year? Oh, well, it was 
lunchtime, and today he had a can 
of hominy. 

The knocking had grown too in- 
sistent to be overlooked any longer, 
and so Francisco turned slowly and 
looked at the door belligerently from 
under his ragged white eyebrows. 
For an instant his mind swung back 
through the years, back an back 
and back. , 

It had been noon that day too. 
Francisco had been a young man. 
He owned twenty acres of the finest 
maguey land in all Mexico, and come 
next saint’s day he was to be married 
to his neighbor’s daughter, and when 


[’ WAS almost noon the day they 


By Jack Skaggs 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
San Antonio, Texas 
Teacher, Miss Ella Stone 


her old father died he would have 
three burrows and a gray ox. Yes, he 
had been rich; rich with all the good 
things of life, and tomorrow he 
would go to the village and put a 
white candle before the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and he would arrange with the 
priest for the wedding, and he would 
buy a small bottle of habanero for 
the celebration. Indeed, Francisco 
was a rich man, and then came a 
knock at his door so long ago. 
When he had opened the door that 
time there were the soldiers, and so 
Francisco had joined the revolution. 
One doesn’t usually refuse to join 
revolutions, especially not in Mexico 
when three soldiers have a rusty bay- 
onet at your stomach. Then a general 
with a black mustache told Francisco 
that the president was a tyrant, and 
that when they had taken the capitol, 
Francisco would be a governor, and 
so, Francisco had ‘joined the revolu- 


tion, 


All in all, it was a rather amateur. 
ish revolution; three months in the 
mountains, the skirmish at Sabinas 


' Hidalgo, and the general with the 


black mustache being shot against a 
wall. Francisco went home two years 
later to find his land confiscated and 
his neighbor's daughter with two 
children. 

-And that was the first time that he 
had been sorry for a knock at the 
door: Francisco remembered all of 
that as he turned and looked at the 
door from over his hominy. An old 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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it was beautiful in church — more 
beautiful than any other place that 
Francisco had ever been. That was 
because it was the house of God. 


man can forget many things, but 
Francisco would not forget that, and 
he was frightened. So he tried to 
make his voice fierce when he asked, 
“Quien?” who’s there. He had asked 
“Quien” once before, in Vera Cruz. 


Arr ER the revolution he had gone 
to the sea, and here had found a 
job as a part-time stevedore loading 
bananas. He had been married, too, 
and though his wife had a skin dis- 
ease that made one cheek a red- 
purple, she was a woman, and she 
had borne him two healthy children. 

In his own earthy, simple way 
Francisco loved the children, espe- 
cially the boy. He was a strong boy. 
Francisco knew that, because. one 
day when his son was only a baby 
he had fallen off the dock, and when 
Francisco pulled him out he hadn't 
cried a bit. So though the little one’s 
name was Juan, Francisco called him 
Bravito to show everyone how brave 
he was, 

Francisco liked Sundays best of ail. 
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In the morning he would put on a 
pair of-clean white pants and a blue 
shirt that he had won once playing 
dice, and he would take Bravito by 
one hand and the little girl, Maria, 
by the other, and they would go to 
church. 

It was beautiful in church, more 
beautiful than any other place that 
Francisco had ever been. That was 
because it was the house of God. 
There were tall white candles that 
smelled sweet when they burned, 
like ripe yellow mangos, or like a 
foreign lady that had passed Fran- 
cisco on the street one day. There 
was a golden organ that played mu- 
sic so sweet that Francisco secretly 
thought it must come from Heaven. 

Whenever Francisco came out of 
church, he felt warm inside, as if he 
had just swallowed all the tequila a 
toston would buy. Then he walked 
through the market so that everyone 
could see that he had two fine 
children and that they had been to 
church. He wouldn’t have believed 
you if you had told him that no one 
noticed at all. 


Ir WAS Sunday the second time 
that there was a knocking at Fran- 
cisco’s door. He had just come from 
church, and Bravito was dozing in 
his hammock behind the stove. When 
he had opened the door that time 
there had been two large men in 
seedy, factory-made clothes. The 
largest one made a speech at the 
docks one day, but Francisco was 
tired and it was time to go home 
and, besides, the man had looked 
funny with his pasty complexion and 
white hands. 

They told him that they were from 
the P.R.M., the union, and that there 
was to be a strike tomorrow for 
higher wages, and that he was not to 
go to work until he got notice from 
them. After they had gone, Francisco 
soaked tortillas in black bean juice 
and tried to think things out. 

Next morning he got up at the 
usual time, for he had decided that 
he would not let two men with pas 
complexions and soft hands tell him 
what to do, and besides, if he did not 
go to work he would not get paid. 

They caught him three blocks from 
his home; Casco, the giant with one 
eye who loaded sugar-cane at Playa 
Norte, and the Negro with the gold 
earring. The Negro hit him a 
times in the mouth, and they left him 





Scholastic Awards 


Entries in the li divi- 
sion of the 1942 Scholastic 
Awards are now all in and ac- 
counted for. The process of 
selecting the prize - winning 
manuscripts is now going on in 
the hands of a jury of distin- 
guished judges. Everybody is 
looking forward to the May 11 
issue of Scholastic in which an- 
nouncement of this years prize- 
winners will be made. 

Meanwhile we think it’s a 
pity more of the prize-winners 
of last year’s crop haven’t ap- 
peared in Scholastic for all of 
you to read. This story by Jack 
Skaggs won fourth prize a year 
ago. The author was 15 when 
he wrote it. 











lying in a doorway. He lay there all 
day. In Mexico you don’t touch peo- 
ple who lie in doorways; they may 
be dead, and justice is slow, and 
“Quien Sabe,” it’s better to leave 
them where they are. 

When he got home he didn’t have 
any front teeth, only a bloody stump 
where one had been broken in two, 
and he must have been hurt inside 
when Casco kicked him in the stom- 
ach, for there was blood in his spit- 
tle, and when he walked he felt as if 
there was a razor in his belly some- 
where. 

He didn’t go back to work for a 
week, and then he went only because 
the children cried at night when they 
were hungry. When he got to the 
docks the strike was over, and the 
stevedore-boss told him to get awa 
from the wharf or he would “elt 
his arm. When he left, Francisco had 
to walk by the Negro, who spit in his 
face and laughed. 


Ir WAS a hard winter that year; little 
Maria coughed at night and couldn’t 
breathe, so that Francisco had to slap 
her on the back very hard; and then 
in January she died. There was not 
enough to eat, and so Francisco's 
wife ran away from home. Francisco 
and Bravito made their way by pain- 
ful stages to Mexico City. One night 
Francisco was so hungry that he stole 
a little piece of beef from the front 
of a butcher shop. He didn’t even 
reach the corner. A man can't run 
very fast after he gets hungry enough 
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to steal a very little piece of fly- 
specked meat. They put Bravito in 
an .orphan’s home, and Francisco— 
well, after all, you can’t have dirty 
peons stealing good meat from citi- 
zens who pay taxes, and whose 
brother-in-law was a magistrateca— 
went to jail. 


Arr ER five years Francisco was a 
tree man. At least as free as any man 
can be without one centavo and the 
largest part of his heart in an 
orphan’s home in Mexico City. He 
drifted north, all because of a knock. 

One ‘day Francisco stood on the 
bank of a iced storm-gray river and 
saw Los Estados Unidos Del Norte, 
the United States. That was a long 
time ago. 

And so Francisco was frightened 
as he looked at the door from his 
hominy; it was a cruel world, and he 
was old, very old. Then gradually his 
terror receded. This was the United 
States, not Mexico. Here there were 
no revolutions, no giants with one 
eye to knock an old man’s teeth in. 

He made his way to the door and 
released the catch. There in the mid- 
day sunshine stood a square-faced 
man in a blue serge suit. “Old man,” 
he said. “You're under arrest for eva- 
sion of the Alien Registration Act.” 

Later the square-faced man told 
his boss in the Federal Building. 
“You'd think old guys like that would 
be grateful. All they ever have to do 
is sit back and let the government 
take care of them. Can you imagine? 
He hit me in the face with a can of 
hominy.” 


ne 


“| Laughed At This One” 


In the days when the “road” of the 
traveling theatrical troupe flourished, a 
struggling repertory company opened a 
week's engagement at the opera house of a 
tank town in a sensational melodrama re- 
plete with thrills, villainy, heroism, and 
suffering virtue. 

The audience endured the lurid scenes 
and the bad acting for a while, and then 
commenced to have a grand time at the 
wretched players’ ex . Little of the 
play could be heard above the jeers, mock 
pc ere hisses, shrill whistles and yawps 
of laughter. After much tribulation, villainy 
was foiled, love was triumphant and virtue 
rewarded. The leading man clasped the 
blonde heroine in his strong arms, exclaim- 
ing: “At last, my darling, we are alone!” 

From the g came a voice: “No, 
young feller, you got it wrong! You ain't 
alone tonight, but take it from me, “bo, you 
will be tomorrow night.”—Otis Skinner, 
veteran actor who died recently. 
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THE PRINCESS and 
THB VAGABONE 


The Princess discovers that scullery 
maids and cats may look at a king, 
even if it’s from behind the curtains 


A Story in Two Parts Part Il... By Ruth Sawyer 


THE STORY SO FAR: Once upon a time, runs this Irish Taming of the Shrew, there 


’ lived in Connaught a grand old king who had one daughter. She had the fairest 


face in seven counties—and the blackest and ugliest temper that ever fell to the 
birthlot of a princess. When the girl’s disposition grew worse instead of better, the 
king started looking around for someone to take her off his hands. And so, on her 
18th birthday, nobles from near and far assembled: in response to the king’s promise 
to give half his kingdom and the whole of his blessing to anyone who would win 
the consent of his daughter in marriage. 

Trute to form the girl flew into a rage at the sight of her suitors—kicked 
one, pulled the beard of another, tweaked the nose of a third. What's worse, she 
gave one towering giant of a man with black curly hair and golden clasps on his 
shoes a resounding cuff on the ear (even while she was thinking how wonderful he 
was). Outraged at this behavior the king swore he’d marry the girl to the first 
vagabone who came along, and so when one did turn up the next day, begging for 
a morsel of bread in exchange for a song about a wren, the king married them off. 
After the ceremony, for which the princess was dressed in the worst dress of rags 
in the whole countryside, the king gave the vagabone a set of tongs as a wedding 
present, with the advice to use them. 

And so the princess and the vagabone set off across the country, begging their 
way. That night they reached a scrap of a cabin the vagabone called home, but the 


princess stamped her foot and refused to enter. “Then ye can live outside; it’s all ~ 


the same to me,” said the vagabone and closed the door. Tired and hungry the 
princess stayed outside until, cold and afraid, she could bear it no longer. She crept 
to the door and went in. 


“[f\ 'ERE’S the creepy-stool by 
he fire, waiting for ye,” said 
the vagabone; and that was all 

But late in the night he lifted her 

from the chimney corner where she 

had dropped asleep and laid her 
gently on the bed, which was freshly 


made and clean. And he sat by the . 


hearth till dawn, keeping the turf 
piled high on the fire, so that cold 
would not waken her. Once he left 
the hearth; coming to the bedside, he 
stood a moment to watch her while 
she slept, and he stopped and kissed 
the wee pink palm of her hand that 
lay there like a half-closed lough lily. 

Next morning the first thing the 
Princess asked was where was the 
breakfast, and where were the serv- 
ants to wait on her, and where were 
some decent clothes. 


“Your servants are your own two 
hands, and they will serve ye well 
when ye teach them how,” was the 
answer she got. 

“Tll have neither breakfast nor 


eothes if I have to be getting them 


myself. And shame on ye for treating 
a wife so,” and the) Princess caught 
up a piggin and threw it at the vaga- 
bone. 

He jumped clear of it, and it struck 
the wall behind him. “Have your own 
way, my dear,” and he left her, to go 


‘out on the bogs and cut turf. 


That night the Princess hung the 
kettle and made stir-about and grid- 
dle bread for the two of them. 

“°Tis the best I have tasted since I 
was a lad and my mother made the 


baking,” said the vagabone, and that 


was all. But often and often his lips 


fe 

Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
For a moment the Princess could not 
be reading the King’s eyes; she was 
as a child who pores over a strange 
tale after the light fades and it has 
grown too dark to see. But bit by 
bit the meaning came to her heart. 


touched the braids of her hair as she 
passed him in the dark; and again he 
sat through the night, keeping the 
fire and mending her wee leather 
brogues, that they might be whole 
against the morrow. 


Next day he brought some sally 
twigs and showed her how to weave 
them into creels to sell on coming 
market-day. But the twigs cut her 
fingers until they bled. and the Prin- 
cess cried, making the vagabone 
white with rage. Never had she seen 
such a rage in another creature. He 
threw the sally twigs about the 
cabin, making them whirl and eddy 
like leaves before an autumn wind; 
he stamped upon the half-made 
creel, crushing it to pulp under his 
feet; and, catching up the table, he 
tore it to splinters, throwing the frag- 
ments into the fire, where they 
blazed. 


“By Saint Patrick, ‘tis a bad bar- 
gain that ye are! I will take ye this 
day to the castle in the next county, 
where I hear they are needing a scul- 
lery-maid; and there I'll apprentice 
ye to the King’s cook.” 

“I will not go,” said the Princess; 
but even as she spoke fear showed in 
her eyes and her knees began shak- 
ing in under her. 

“Aye, but ye will, my dear,” and 
the vagabone took up the tongs 
quietly from the hearth. 

For a month the Princess worked 
in the castle of the King, and all that 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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THINGS TO COME 


Amble into any library and look at a 
shelf of best-sellers (recent and not so 
recent) and you'll have the names of 
most of the forthcoming movies for the 
spring and early summer. Probably the 
first to hit your home town will be 
King’s Row, Warner Bros. adaptation 
of the harsh novel by the same name. 
It was-a long novel, and a little dis- 
heartening, but the movie has trimmed 
it down. The cast includes Robert Cum- 
mings, Ann Sheridan, and Claude Rains. 

We have high hopes for Greer Gar- 
son in the role of Mrs. Miniver, that 
delightful English lady created by Jan 
Struther, and equally beloved in Eng- 
land and the U. S. A. Mrs. M. first 
came to life in a chatty London news- 
paper column. Then she found herself 
between the covers of a_ best-selling 


book. We think she'll come out beauti- ° 


fully on the film strip. It's an MGM 
picture. 

Eric Knight’s This Above All dealt 
with the more bitter and murky side of 
the war in England. 20th Century-Fox 
brings it to the screen with Tyrone 
Power and Joan Fontaine. We hope the 
gentleman learns something about act- 
ing from the lady. 

Steinbeck, too, is represented on the 
current bill of fare. One of his earliest 
books, Tortilla Flat, will give Spencer 
Tracy and Hedy Lamarr a chance to 
express themselves against a Mexican 
background. We’ve read Tortilla Flat, 
and we see where there might be a 
place for Spencer. But we're darned if 
we can figure out where Hedy comes in. 


ANOTHER WELLES 


We expect to taste the cream of the © 


season in the new Orson Welles pro- 
duction, The Magnificent Ambersons, 
based on the novel by Booth Tarking- 
ton. Joseph Cotton (new, but well 
worth watching) and Dolores Costello 
(a glamorous name from the past) 
share the honors. Mr. Welles hasn't 
given himself a role this time. We've 
seen the script and a handful of the 
stills, and were sure that this one will 


be tops. 


MR. WOOLLEY GROWS GENTLE 


Remember what a beast Monty 
Woolley was in The Man Who Came 
to Dinner? He'll have a chance to show 
another side of his character in The 
Pied Piper, one of the few warm- 
hearted stories to come out of the pres- 
ent war. Nevil Shute wrote the story. 
Woolley will play the role of an old 
ee who leads a crowd of home- 
ess children to safety across invaded 


France. Roddy McDowell is one of the 
youngsters. You'll see him soon again, 
too, in My Friend Flicka, a novel about 
a boy’s love for a horse, written b 
Mary O’Hara. (Schol., Jan. 27, 1941. 

That's only half of it. Here are a few 
more of the novels that will be’ trans- 
formed into books in the course of the 
year: Journey Into Fear, The Forest 
Rangers, The Moon and Sixpence, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Jane Eyre, 
War and Peace. 


—— \ SERAPE —— 
IS ALL YOU NEED 
IN MEXICO 


By Virginia Mishnun 


SERAPE is a Mexican’s combined 

overcoat, tent and blanket. Except 
for a pair of pants, it’s all an Indian 
needs to feel well dressed in church or 
in market or wherever he goes. The 
size of an average blanket, it is gener- 
ally made of pure wool with a conve- 
nient center slit through which the head 
can be slipped. A long, long tale is at- 
tached to the thread of which a serape 
is woven, and unravelling it is like un- 
winding history to its very core. The 
Indians were weaving when the Span- 
iards arrived in the Sixteenth Century, 
and had used the horizontal loom for 
centuries preceding conquest by the 
Spaniards. Even today among the 
Otomis, the ancient loom persists with 
its two belted attachments, one secured 
around the weaver’s waist, the other 
tied to a tree or pole. 

Serapes, the most widely distributed 
hand-woven product in Mexico, differ 
in design, weave, texture and color ac- 
cording to the region where they are 
made. Although in a few weaving vil- 
lages like Chiconcuac and Chautem- 
pan, groups of ten and twelve men work 
together, weaving is generally a family 
affair. The wool itself often comes from 
the family sheep watched and raised by 
the youngsters. 

After the lambs are shorn, the wool 
first is carded with brushes that remove 
the dirt and impurities, then spun into 
thread and dyed. Finally all is ready 
for the last and most important task of 
all—the weaving. 

The head of the family seats himself 
at the loom worked with wooden shut- 
tles, and from the ancient memory of 
his race recalls the old Aztec and 
Mayan motifs. He weaves with no pat- 
tern but the past to follow, often add- 
ing an imaginative detail of his own 
creation to the traditional designs. The 












































17. Author of “Tales 
from Shake- 


Brilliant Ameri- 
can poet and 
short story writer 
Pasture or 
meadow 
Author of 
“Fables in 
Slang,” “The 
Fair Co-ed,” etc. 
. Author of 
“Arrowsmith” 
. Malt liquor 
. Printer of first 
church music 
book in English 
. Abnormally de- 
veloped cavity 
in tissues. 


. Name of Shake- 15. Author of “Ben 
tra: Hur.” 

. Roman orator 16. Author of “Show 
and consul Boat” 

. Author of “Sher- 17. Famous ex- 
preter pase A warden of Sing 

. Bibli ‘old- Sing prison 
bearing ba 18. Famous English 
in East Indies diarist 

. A place of rest 20. Like an eel 

. or refuge (Answer next week) 


SIDNEY S. ROSS 


18. 


. Indian title for 19. 
“sir ” 

. Confederate | 
commander in 
chief 

. Anger 

. Kind of cereal 
or whis 

. King in Shake- 
spearean play 

'wice one 

. Government 


dealin 
ay ie 
(abbr. ) 


21. 





weaver is his own taskmaster, and a 
severe one. He is satisfied with nothing 
but the best, and though a serape often 
requires weeks for its completion, he 
will proceed unhurried at his task, con- 
scious of the fact that, while the strange 
Norte Americanos who have of late 
been buying his products at a prodigi- 
ous rage are et in a hi , he has 
an ancient and dignified task to per- 
form. 

He must do it well. The gods of his 
ancestors know a good serape from a 
poor one even if some of his modern 
customers don’t. 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





High School Sophs 
Astonish Engineers 


Irwin Arias, 15, and Edwin Silvers, 
14, sophomores of Rockville Centre 
N. Y., High School, won't take their 
first high school chemistry course until 
next year, but at the gro Re- 
search Laboratories in Pittsburgh, re- 
cently, they hobnobbed with leading 
research engineers. 

Arias and Silvers, “amateur investiga- 
tors” in the field of plastics, were on a 
two-day prize tour of the Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh plants. They won the trip by 
their display of home-made scientific 
apparatus and products at New York’s 
recent Junior Science Congress, spon- 
sored by the American Institute of the 
City of New York. 

The amount of research equipment 
at the Laboratories aroused surprise and 
envy in Arias and Silvers. “Gee,” Edwin 
exclaimed, “what we could do with this 
equipment at home. Our big problem is 
to find space to work.” 

All the surprise wasn’t shown by the 
boys. Veteran engineers were aston- 
ished by their general knowledge of 
scientific problems. 

Irwin and Edwin are research mates 
now, but they will pursue separate 
courses when they go to college. Irwin 
intends to continue in the field of chem- 
istry, while his chum hopes to become 
an electrical engineer. 


Edwin Silvers and Irwin Arias, Rock- 
ville Centre (N. Y.) H. S., at work in 
home lab. Plastics research won them 
trip to Westinghouse, Pittsburgh. 
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Sidney Woods, ‘Your Boy Reporter,” 
of KYW (Phila.) “High School Time” 
program, interviews guest on the air. 


Weetinghouce Photo 
2 be 3 ed 





DE RULE. 


Members of Slide Rule Club, Paschal 


.H.S., Fort Worth, Texas: Joe Bateman, 


Bertice Rutherford, Mary Foulks, 
Janetha Walton, Mozell Rankin, 
Elida Maceo, Billy Collier, Scott Hall. 


Paschal High School 
Has Slide Rule Club 


Sterling Wheeler, of Scholastic’s ad- 
vertising department, was looking at the 
picture at the top of this page. “I wish 
somebody had taught me how to use a 
slide rule when I went to high school,” 
he continued. “What a lot of time and 
trouble I would have saved myself. I 
learned to use one finally—but long after 
I left high school.” 

At the Penta Mathematics Club, of 
Paschal High School, Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, members are learning the slide rule’s 
shortcuts early. A 15-day course is con- 
ducted in both the fall and spring sem- 
esters. The club meets before school, 
from 30 to 40 minutes each day, for 15 
successive days. 


It’s “High School Time” 
With “Your Boy Reporter” 


From 12:15 to 12:45 on Saturdays is 
“High School Time” over station KYW 
in Philadelphia. The program is con- 
ducted by Sidney Woods, of Simon 
Gratz H. S., “Your Boy Reporter.” 

Every broadcast consists of a review 
of sports results for the week, interviews 
with guests, favorite recordings, and 
all around news of the schools. 
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9. Sie Koat Thing : 


HAT goes? Getting ready to ; 


W eracusts — or skipping the 
rent bill?” Pat asked from the door- 
way as she watched her brother 
Tommy dump the contents of a 
dresser drawer into the middle of 
the floor. ; 

“Nope, just cleaning house.” 
Tommy knelt before the pile of yel- 
lowed football programs, faded pa- 


per hats, dance souvenirs, and old . 


photographs. “Junk—and more junk! 
Might as well dump it all in the gar- 
bage.” . 

“Don’t tell me you're discarding 
all your old loves!” Pat said, eyeing 
the photographs. 

“Sure.” Tommy tossed them to 
one side and pointed to a picture of 
Dell Norwood on his dresser. “She's 
the only one who counts now! Mat- 
ter of fact, I mean to take Lamour, 
LaMarr, and Lana Turner off the 
wall there. Compared to Dell, they're 
small fry! Look at that smile—those 
eyes— 

“Yeah, I’m looking.” Pat strolled 
over to the dresser. “Tommy, do you 
realize that for three solid weeks 
you haven't dated another girl?” 

“Don’t intend to, either—as long 
as she'll let me hang around.” 

“Well,” Pat leaned against the 
dresser, “three weeks ago I'd have 
said, ‘It can’t happen here!’ But I'm 
beginning to think you mean it. 
What I want to know is—what’s she 
got that the others haven't?” 

Tommy glanced at the discarded 
photographs. “Puh-lenty. You know 
Seiotines--gisl, as a whole, are 
pretty shallow creatures — present 
company excepted, of course. 
They're good for an evening's enter- 
tainment—” : 

“Just what do you mean by ‘an 
evening's entertainment’?” Pat asked 
pointedly. 

Tommy looked up with a dry grin 
on his face. “Well, in some cases, 


“What do you suppose | ever saw in that dame?” 


by Gay Mid 


just what youre insinuating. Oh, 
I've gone with some neckers in-my 
time! But, golly Moses, you get 


sicker of them than you do of the - 


‘beautiful but dumb’ ! Here — 
here’s one,” he reached for a photo- 
graph. 

Pat came over and examined the 
photo. “Who’s she? Oh, I know—that 
girl who visited Edie Mayhew last 
summer.” ~ 

Tommy nodded. “Clk-clk! Was 
she somethin’! Gosh, by the time that 
girl left town, I was ready to kiss her 
goodbye, once and for all!” 

“And I s it's all the girls 
fault, if she necks,” Pat said, sarcas- 
tically. “The boy has nothing to do 
with it!” “ 

“Heck, you can’t blame a feller 
for trying—if she’s kissable,” Tommy 
laughed. “But a girl's gotta have 
other interests if she wants to stay 

pular.” 

Pat folded her arms. “Just what 
are the requirements for lasting pop- 
ularity, Mr. Voice of Experience 
she mocked him. 

“Oh, personality—pep—an active 
interest in sports—” 

“Well, how about Mary Jane Dun- 


ham—the girl you met at camp? She_ 


was certainly a whiz at sports. 
Tommy picked out a picture of a 
girl holding a tennis racquet. “Hmm. 
She was too . She got so she 
talked like a Brooklyn Dodger fan. 
Besides, she beat me a love ¥ 
“Omigosh!” Pat exclaimed ia ugh- 


_ you gave 


ing. “What do you want? They've got 
to be good at sports—” 

“But not too good,” Tommy in- 
sisted. “That isn’t as important, 
though, as being a good conversa- 
tionalist. And there’s a lot of differ- 
ence between being a good conver- 
sationalist and just a talker! Now 
here—” he thumbed through the 
photos and produced one of a be- 
dimpled brunette. “Jeanie Exum—re- 
member? She was a cute gal, all 
right, but she’d talk the ears off a 
Dachshund! And mostly about other 
boys she'd dated. She wore me down 
to a nub. After a date with her I felt 
like I'd heen to two double-features!” 

He tossed the photo on the junk- 
pile. “Gosh,” he said, catching sight 
of another, “Fran Windham! Id for- 
gotten about her. What do you sup- 
pose I ever saw in that dame?” 

“I dunno, but it must have been 
Pd pretty special — the rush 

er that Christmas!” 

Tommy shook his head. “I must 
have been young and foolish then. 
Now that I look back, I think it must 
have been a case of flattery. She 
came home from boarding school, 


sort of grown-up and sophisticated, 


and when she looked my way, I took 
a tumble—but bad!” Tommy laughed. 
“What a dope I was! She Pm she 
wanted to go dinner-dancing, so | 
blew my entire Christmas Savings on 
one evening—hired a car, a tux, flow- 
ers—the works! We went to the Gold 
Room at the Mayfair—she ordered 
steak dinner and then just pecked 
at it. Tl never forget that! Tota': 
fifteen bucks—Gone to the Win¢- 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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“YOUVE GOT TO BE TOUGH TO WIN” 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO AMERICAN BOYS FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT COACHES 





America’s greatest wealth is the 
health of you boys who will be the 
men of tomorrow. America is count- 
ing on you to be her star athletes, 
executives, professional men, leaders! 


So, today isn’t too soon to start get- 


ting ready to make the varsity team, 


the winning team in your favorite 
sport, in scholarship, in life. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re underweight. It 
doesn’t matter if you’re not a giant 
of physical strength. What does mat- 
ter is this—do you have the will to 
win? I’m betting you have...or you 
wouldn’t be American boys, 


Sincerely, 


Fiank ah 


Boys! Frankie Frisch’s 


GET THIS NEW FREE BOOK, “Play Ball,” 
written by famous Frankie Fri 
get this bulletin through your nearest Keds 
dealer. If he is unable to supply you, use 
coupon below. 


Kéds 


in 


A CREED FOR AMERICAN BOYS 


By Frank Leahy 


‘ 
I will build a strong, healthy, 
tough, enduring body, 


I will work hard, day by day, 
because I know that is the only 
way strong muscles are developed. 


I will keep my body clean, be- 


cause I know cleanliness is essen- 


tial to good health. 
‘ 
I will get plenty of sleep, be- 


cause I know an alert mind and 
quick muscles depend on proper 
rest. ' 


Ul 
I will eat plenty of nourishing 
food because I realize the import- 
ance of building sound bone, 
muscle and nerve fibre. 


s 
I will develop my full strength 
and stature so that I may be 
worthy of a place on the varsity 
teams of my school and college. 





creed. I will follow it faithfully 


_ through right thinking, right work- 


4 
I will be fair and helpful to 
others who have not had the ad- 
vantages I have had. 


, 
I will defend those who are 


not as strong as I am—and con- 
tribute my part to those who are 
stronger than I am. 


I will always put the success 


of my team ahead of my own. 


4 
I will keep my head up, win 
or lose, in the full realization that 
my own best effort, enthusiasti- 
cally given, to the utmost of my 
strength, makes every day a vic- 
tory day for me. 


U 
I will make this creed my 
every day. Because in this way— 
ing and right living —I will be- 


come the man America expects 
me to be. 








—~ 


OW TO MAKE THE TAG. One of the 


. You can many action shots from the chapter on infield- 


g- Upon receiving the ball, the baseman 


ey brings it down in front.of the base. 


e lets the runner slide into it. 


New Free Book Tells How to Play Major League Baseball! 


HOWTO PITCH A CURVE. When the arm 
reaches the — of the body, the wrist snaps 
outward and the bail is released from between 
the thumb and the forefinger. The middle 
finger and wrist supply the spin. 
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FRANK LEAHY, pirector, 
Keds Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company, 


1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: Please send me free, a full size copy, 
ready for framing, of “A Creed for American Boys.“ 


NAME 





United States Rubber Company : Ng 


1230 Sixth Avenne- nackefeller Center * New York, N. Y. STATE 

















Santa Fe Railway 


Yes, You Can Take a Vacation This Summer 
But Adjust Your Plans fo War-Time Needs 


By Hugh W. Siddall 


Chairman, Trans-Continental & 
Western Passenger Association 


home front, our high school 
teachers, and students too, have 
- a most important task to perform. If 
~ they needed a vacation during peace 
_ time, then it is doubly true during 
war time, for keeping fit doesn’t har- 
monize with worn-out machinery or 
a tired mental condition. 

-You are probably saying, “That's 
true—I certainly need a _ rest—a 
change—this summer, but is it the 
patriotic thing to do? What about 
transportation? Will there be facili- 
ties for travel? Will the costs be 
higher?” 

Well, is it patriotic? Actually the 
correct answer rests with you. The 
most authoritative advice comes from 
the Federal Government through the 
United States Travel Bureau, whose 
slogan this year is “Travel Strength- 
ens America.” 

The U. S. Travel Bureau recog- 
nizes the value of keeping fit. It 
points to the experience of Britain, 


Fic “war nerves’ on the 


Governor's palace, Williamsburg, Va. 
(below), center of colony’s social life, 
is rebuilt on original foundations. 


Richard Garrison 


where efficiency was handicapped by 
overwork and lack of relaxation to 
such an extent that production of 
vital war materials was reduced. Ac- 
cidents on the job increased, Produc- 
tion per man hour worked fell off. 
Today the English, says W. Bruce 
Macnamee, Chief of the United 
States Travel Bureau (Scholastic, 
March 23, page 2), recognize the im- 
portance of rest and change of scene 
for maximum efficiency. 

To conserve tires, most people will 
use the common carriers this summer 
instead of their automobiles. With 
the railroads, the requirements of 
the armed services must come first. 
Everything has been done and is 
being done to move men and mate- 
rials to their destinations faster than 
previously thought possible. 

There may be a few times when 
troop movements will be extremely 
heavy and dates set for vacation 
travel may have to be deferred a few 
days. But delay will be exceptional, 
for in the seven weeks after Decem- 
ber 7, over 600,000 troops, together 
with heavy equipment, were moved 
by train in the United States without 


Will Rogers shrine (right), Cheyenne 
Mt., Col., built by popular subscrip- 
tion, has many visitors each year 


Glacier National Park 


Come and Get It! Cowboy chef (above, 
left) in Valley of the Sun, dishes 
up noon vittles from a chuck wagon. 


Garden Wall from Logan Pass (above, 
right), one of Glacier National Park’s 
beauty spots. Visitors use horses. 





noticeable disruption ot regular pas- 
senger service. This feat, unparal- 
leled in the nation’s history, demon- 
strates the ability of the railroads to 
meet unusual traffic demands. 
Fortunately for the railroads, the 
greatest modernization program in 
rail history began in 1934 when the 
streamlined train and air condition- 
ing were first introduced. Since then 
thousands of passenge. cars have been 
air conditicned, hundreds of new 
trains inaugurated. This equipment, 
built during the worst depression 
years, is today meeting record pas- 
senger requirements for the armed 
forces and the general public alike. 
Here is a practical suggestion for 
vacation travelers. Arrange your itin- 


Rock Island Linc 
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erary for a mid-week departure— 
from Monday to Thursday. The 
heaviest travel is over the week ends. 
particularly on Fridays and Sundays. 
This summer there undoubtedly will 
be more week-end train trips by de- 
fense workers who formerly used 
their own automobiles. Short trips to 
nearby recreation areas are ou 
urged, which means that much rai 
equipment will be needed to take 
care of this demand. 


Least Traveled Days 


Scheduling your departure or re- 
turn on a Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Thursday will coincide with the least 
traveled days in a busy week. Your 
passenger Or ticket agent will be able 
to advise you on the best departure 
dates. 

As far as costs are concerned, the 
western railroads have already ap- 
proved the usual low summer excur- 
sion fares. The individual all-expense 
tour is being encouraged. Here the 
vacationist has all the advantage of 
group buying for economy travel, 
plus meals, hotel accommodations 
and side trips, at attractive rates. In 
this way the vacationist knows in ad- 
vance what the entire trip will cost. 

Every one has his own favorite 
vacation spots. One may be enthusi- 
astic about the attractions of South- 
ern California. Another may prefer 
the glorious Pacific Northwest—Mt. 
Rainier and the Cascades. Or it 
might be cool Colorado in summer 
or the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Visit Our National Parks 


Our twenty-five great National 
Parks have no priorities—whether it 
is Yellowstone, Glacier, Sequoia or 
Yosemite, Bryce Canyon or Zion in 
Utah, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
the Rocky Mountain Park in Colo- 
rado, or Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico. The National Park Service 
informs me that over 200,000 in our 
uniformed services visited these 
parks last year, and they expect an 
even greater number in 1942. 

As a morale builder the National 
Parks are one of the most typically 
American institutions we have. The 
National Park idea originated back 
in 1872, and each administration has 
increased and improved the parks for 
public enjoyment. Today they repre- 
sent a oak achievement in scenic 
beauty, deur, recreation, and 
comfortable accommodations. 





HE'S ANOTHER WHEATIES 
CHAMPION/ BYRON NELSON 
HAS WON MOST OF GOLFS GREATEST 
TITLES, INCLUDING THE NATIONAL 
OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP / 


th 


h CAREER BY 


36 TIMES A WINNER! 
IN HIS SPECTACULAR 
HAS WON 


25 MAJOR AND MINOR, 


AND 11 AMATEUR 


TOURNAMENTS 


Ny 


AS 
KING OF THEM ALL! BY's 
RIGGEST THRILL WAS WIN- 


vaiNG THE NATIONAL OPEN 
IN 1939. HE'S TOPS ASA ’ 


TOPS AS A WHEATIES EATER, 
TOO. HOW HE DOES LIKE ‘em/ 


\\! 


“WV eaties sure taste great,” 
says Byron Nelson, national 
champion golfer. And “By” 
should know, because he’s one of 
hundreds of great athletes who 
train the Wheaties way. 

How about you? Have you 
tried this famous training break- 
fast yourself? Enjoy Wheaties — 
“Breakfast of Champions” — 
with milk and fruit. It’s got just 
what you want for a real ath- 
lete’s start every morning. 

Talk about champion flavor! 
Wheaties have it — and plenty! 
And here’s ALL of whole wheat’s 
well-known important nourish- 


! THROW AWAY THE purrer!‘BY” 
gi SINKS A FULL #1 IRON SHOT 
ON A 460-YD. HOLE. IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
OPEN. HERE'S POWER PLUS 
UNCANNY ACCURACY / 
ment to help you “go.’’ WHOLE 
wheat, that’s Wheaties — with 
an extra big supply of food values 
athletes need. 
~Join the winners who train the 
Wheaties way. Make your break- 
fast a ‘Breakfast of Champions.” 
Ask today for Wheaties, made by 
General Mills. 

Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top, while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. 
2080, Minneapolis, Minn. 


"Breakfast of 


Breakfast of 
hampions 


Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, lnc. 
Copyright 1942, General Mills, Inc. 
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Santa Fe 


\ 


On a Southwestern dude ranch vaca- 
tion, bustling highways give way to 
peaceful trails . . . the horse is king 
. + + and you won't need your own 
automobile from the time you leave 
home until you get back. That's im- 
portant now, when all of us must con- 
serve on gas and tires! 

Along the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia, are scores of small and big 
ranches that offer such simple, whole- 
some outdoor vacations—anytime 
from May through October. 

Santa Fe’s Dude Ranch booklet, 
with its list of ranches, rates, etc., gives 
you a world of help in selecting THE 
ranch that will suit your taste and fit 
your pocket book. For a copy of this 
picture booklet, just get in touch with 
any railroad ticket office, or tourist 
bureau, or write to the address below. 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1059 Railway Exchange 











Boy dates Girl 
(Continued from page 30) 


ham!” Tommy tossed her picture aside 
and picked up another. “Ha, Dolores! 
Another gold-digger! Always had to be 
going somewhere. That “girl thought 
ome was just a place to hang your 
toothbrush! You know, Pat, that’s one 
thing about Dell. I’ve never had a date 
with her that she didn’t suggest some- 
thing to do—something that cost noth- 
ing, too. Of course,” Tommy chuckled, 
“I've sometimes had to expend a little 
energy! The other night we painted 
shelves until twelve o'clock!” 
“You—painting shelyes!” Pat ex- 
claimed. “The girl must be a hypnotist 


to make you wark!” 


INo, YOU get over there and, first 
ing you know you're doing some- 
thing. Her family’s a riot. Mrs. Nor- 
wood paints china andy Mr. Norwood 
builds things—shelves and cabinets and 
stuff. It works pretty well, only Dell 
says it keeps her busy painting the 
shelves to hold her Mother's china! 
They're real folks—the Norwoods. Why, 
do ye know, half our dates have been 
with the family! The other night—the 
night of the shelf-painting, we all 
landed in the kitchen around midnight, 
eating sardine sandwiches. Then we got 
to talking about the game, Sardines, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Norwood wanted to 
know how to play it, so we showed ‘em. 
They like games. Last night we were 
playing one called Blackout. You have 
to draw a picture of a soldier on horse- 
back in the dark—hey, that reminds me, 
it’s getting dark now, and I’ve got to 
dress. Dell’s taking me out to dinner.” 
“What—a Dutch Date?” Pat asked. 


“Nope, she’s agin’ em,” Tommy re- 
plied. “But she sure finds ways to re- 
pay a guy for what he spends on her. 
She took me to the Spring Turnabout 
and that’s the first time a girl ever took 
me to a dance that it didn’t cost me 
more than if I'd taken her. Dell sa 


for everything, transportation, food 
afterwards, the works!” 

“Nice gal to know,” Pat commented. 
“Where’s she taking you tonight?” 

“The First Baptist Church for a 
Baked Bean Supper,” Tommy smiled. 

_ “The First Baptist Church?” Pat re- 
peated in amazement. “Why, Tommy—” 

“Sure—Dell teaches a class of kids 
there. All boys about Beegee’s age. 
We're going to take them on a Nature 
hike and weiner roast Saturday. But, 
hey, get outa here, will ya? I've gotta 
dress!” 

“Okay—okay, I’m going—to get a doc- 
tor!” Pat laughed as she went out the 
door. “Tommy Trotter—church suppers 
—Nature hikes—kids’ weiner roasts—it 
must be love!” 
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“The Invaders” 


A Columbia Picture 


EVEN members of a German 

U-Boat crew, leaving their de- 

stroyed ship in Hudson Bay, 
land in Canada. They believe that 
Nazi self-sufficiency will carry them 
across the country and to safety. But 
Canada and the Canadians wear 
down their resistance, prick their 
inflated myth of invincibility, and 
bring all of them either to capture 
or to death. It’s a swift, grim, stir- 
ring story. Laurence Olivier, Leslie 
Howard, and Raymond Massey have 
the star roles. The supporting cast 
includes Anton Walbrook, Eric 
Portman, and a charming new- 
comer named Glynis Johns. 
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‘Answering the Need 
for Wartime Vacations! 





Today, our great in- 

dustries and, our 

friendly people 

work night and day 

for Victory — yet 

everywhere the 

quaint charm and 

, rustic beauty of La 

Province de Québec 

remain unspoiled. 

Welcome to your French Canadian 
vacation! 

North of Montréal, you’ll tour a 

vacationer’s wonderland, the lord- 

ly Laurentians and the Gatineau! 

Here are all the summer beauties 

of mountain and lake, quaint French 

Canadian village and smart sum- 

mer resort. Here you'll discover 

the inviting tt lg of the 

bather, the fisherman, the hunter, 

the golfer. Comfortable stopping 

places and delicious French Cana- 

dian cuisine await you. Then, back 

to Montréal to visit the lovely 

lakeland of the Eastern Townships, 

or journey eastward to the storied 

City of Québec! Come this year! 


No passports by U.S. Citize 
No tolls ee Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 
Here vaca dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 














For maps and descriptive literature, 
apply to your home travel > au- 
tomobile clab, Chamber of merce, 
railway, steamship or bus office, La 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, ig | York, or 


RIST BUREAU 
BEC - CANADA 
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Conduct of the War 


(Concluded from page 6) 


It is all very easy to sneer at interna- 
tional law, to say-that it is non-existent. 
Of course it is, at the moment, non- 
existent. But it is—and must be—our 
prere to reestablish it. It is, and must 

, Our responsibility to reconstruct a 
world order which will be regulated by 
law just as our national order is regu- 
lated by law. And we must come to this 
task with clean hands. We must—even 
if it seems to cost us dearly—continue to 
observe the decencies in our relations 
with other nations. 


A second obligation imposed upon us 
—and one which comes home to all of 
us—is that of maintaining here the prin- 
ciples of democracy. We cannot fight a 
war for democracy if we repudiate 
democracy at home. We cannot fight 
anti-Semitism if we ourselves discrim- 
inate against Jews. We cannot fight the 
wicked and unChristian doctrine of 
Aryan supremacy if we relegate Ne- 
groes to a position of inferiority. 

The third obligation imposed upon us 
is that of maintaining liberty itself. 

Shallow and short-sighted men fear 
that the war effort will be weakened if 
men and women are allowed to speak 
and write and think freely. Men with- 
out vision and without faith fear the 
force of public opinion, fear criticism, 
fear the free expression of the indi- 
vidual. 

It would be weli-nigh fatal if this war 
were to be fought at the expense of that 
freedom for which it is being fought. 
Repression of dissenting groups, sup- 
pression of criticism, punishment of free 
speech — all these are the familiar 
weapons of totalitarianism. 

In the conduct of this war there must 
be no suppression of minorities, no de- 
nial of free speech or free press. There 
must be no refusal to listen to and bene- 
fit by criticism. There must be no re- 
pudiation of the very essentials of 
democracy itself—freedom and liberty. 

It was because the moral front was 
weak that France collapsed. It is be- 
cause the moral front is magnificently 
strong that Britain has survived. And 
we must maintain our moral front in 
America. 


Questions for Thought and 
“ Discussion 


1. Should we observe one kind of in- 
ternational law in dealing with enemy 
nations, and another with friendly na- 
tions? 

2. What constitutes treason in war 
time, and where can we draw the line 
between it and freedom of speech in 
the expression of opinion? 
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The Princess and 
The Vagabone 


(Concluded from page 27) 

time she never saw the vagabone. 
Often and often she said to herself, 
fiercely, that she was well rid of him, 
but often, as she sat alone after her 
work in the cool of the night, she would 
wish for the song of the wee brown 
wren, while a new loneliness crept 
deeper and deeper into her heart. 

She worked hard about the kitchen, 
and as she scrubbed the pots and 
turned the spit and cleaned the floor 
with fresh white sand, she listened to 
the wonderful tales the other servants 
had to tell of the King. They had it that 
he was the handsomest, aye, and the 
strongest, king in all of Ireland; and 
every man and child and little creature 
in his kingdom worshipped him. And 
after the tales were told the Princess 
would say to herself: “If I had not been 
so proud and free with my tongue, I 
might have married such a king, and 
ruled his kingdom with him, learning 
kindness.” 

Now it happened one day that the 
Princess was told to be unusually spry 
and careful about her work; and there 
was a monstrous deal of it to be done: 
cakes to be iced and puddings to be 
boiled, fat ducks to be roasted, and a 
whole suckling pig put on the spit to 
turn. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” 
asked the Princess. 

“Ochone, ye poor feeble-minded 
girl!” and the cook fooked at her pity- 
ingly. “Haven't ye heard the King is to 
be married this day to the fairest prin- 
cess in seven counties?” 

“Once that was I,” thought the Prin- 
cess, and she sighed. 


Pages makes ye sigh?” asked. the 
cook. 

“I was wishing, just, that I could be 
having a peep at her and the King.” 

“Faith, that’s possible. Do your work 
well, and maybe I can put ye where ye 
can see without being seen.” 

So it came about, as I am telling ye, 
at the end of the day, when the feast 
was ready and the guests come, that the 
Princess was hidden behind the broi- 
dered curtains in the great hall. She 
watched the hundreds of fair ladies and 
fine noblemen in their silken dresses 
and shining coats, all silver and gold, 
laughing and talking and making merry 
among themselves. Then the pipers be- 
gan to play, and everybody was still. 
From the farthest end of the hall came 
two and twenty lads in white and gold; 
and these were followed by two and 
twenty pipers in green and gold and 
two and twenty bowmen in saffron and 
gold, and, last of all, the King. 

A scream broke from the Princess, 
and she would have fallen had she not 
caught one of the curtains. For the King 
was as tall and strong and beautiful as 
Nuada of the Silver Hand; and from the 
top of his curling black hair down the 
seven feet of him to the golden clasps 
of his shoes he was every whit as hand- 
some as he had been that day when she 
had cuffed him in her father's castle. 

The King heard the cry and stopped 
the pipers. “I think,” said he, “there's 
a scullery-maid behind the curtains. 
Someone fetch her to me.” 

A hundred hands pulled the Princess 
out; a hundred more pushed hér across 
the hall to the feet of the King, and 
held her there, fearing lest she escape. 
“What were ye doing there?” the King 
asked. 

“Looking at ye, and wishing I had 
the undoing of things I have done,” and 
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the Princess hung her head and sobbed 
piteously. 

“Nay, sweetheart, things are best as 
they are,” and there came a look into 
the King’s eyes that blinded those 
watching, so that they turned away and 
left the two alone. 

Heart of mine,” he went on, softly, 
“are ye not knowing me?” 

“Ye are putting more shame on me 
because of my evil tongue and the blow 
my hand gave ye that day.” 

“T faith, it is not so. Look at me.” 

Slowly the eyes of the Princess looked 
into the eyes of the King. For a moment 
she could not be reading them; she was 
as a child who pores over a strange tale 
after the light fades and it has grown 
too dark to see. But bit by bit the 
meaning of it came to her, and her 
heart grew glad with the wonder of it. 
Out went her arms to him with the cry 
of loneliness that had been hers so long. 

“I never dreamed that it was ye, never 
once. 

“Can ye ever love and forgive?” asked 
the King . 

“Hush ye!” and the Princess laid her 
finger on his lips. 

The tirewomen were called and she 
was led away. Her rags were changed 
for a dress that was spun from gold and 
woven with pearls, and her beauty 
shone about her like a great light. They 
were married again that night, for none 
of the guests were knowing of that first 
wedding long ago. 

Late o’ that night a singing sthrons- 
huch came under the Princess’s window, 
and very softly the words of his song 


came to her: 


“The gay young wren sang over the moor. 
‘Till build me a nest,’ said he. 
‘’Twill have a thatch and a wee latched 
r, 
For the wind blows cold from the sea. 
And I'll let no one but my true love in, 
For she is the mate for me,’ 


Sang the gay young wren. 


The wee brown wren by the hedgerow 


cried, 
Til wait for him here,’ cried she. 
For the way is far and the world is wide, 
And he might miss the way to me. 
Long is the time when the heart is shut, 
But I'll open to none save he,’ 
Sang the wee brown wren.” 


The grating opened slowly; the Prin- 
cess leaned far out, her eyes like stars 
in the night, and when she spoke there 
was naught but gentleness and love in 
her voice. 

“Here is the silver I would have 
thrown ye on a day long gone by. Shall 
I throw it now, or will ye come for it?” 

And that was how a pri of Con- 
naught was won by a king who was a 
vagabone. 





Reprinted from The Way of the % 
Ruth Sawyer. Copyright 1942 by gy al 
By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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big league baseball games are 

won or lost by good luck charms, 
jinxes, black magic, and 101 other 
forms of abracadabra. , 

In no other sport are there so 
many superstitious stars. Some of the 
things they do are batty. They admit 
it. But they'd no more stop doing 
them than take the field without 
their gloves. 

Our old-time players thought it 
was lucky to tip their hats to empty 
barrels, or stick chewing gum over 
their eyebrows before going to bat. 
Babe Ruth never trotted in from the 
outfield without stepping on second 
base. 

Our stars today do things no less 
weird. Ducky Medwick. Brooklyn 
Dodger, makes a 
point of kicking 
third base when 
he comes in from 
left field. Carl 
Hubbell, Néw vee 
York Giant, would .<&--~ - 
rather jump off a 
cliff than step on the foul line when 
he walks to and from the bench. 

Perhaps the greatest of all martyrs 
to superstition was the late George 
Stallings, manager of the Boston 
Braves. Whenever the Braves got a 
hit, he would freeze himself in what- 
ever position he happened to be in 
at the moment and hold it, like a 
statue, until the rally fizzled. 

One day, while he was squatting 
to pick up a peanut shell, which he 
considered unlucky, one of his play- 


ers hit a single. Stallings held his 


OU may not believe it, but many 


CHARMED! 


Bali Players Have 
Their Superstitions 


cramped pose while Brave after 
Brave went to the plate. By the time 
the rally was over, Stallings had to 
be carried to the clubhouse. 

Hairpins are considered very lucky. 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Dodg- 
ers, places great faith in them. He 
owns a wonderful collection. He has 
been seen many times prowling up 
and down hotel halls looking for 
more. 


Belief in the power of certain 


clothes is another common supersti+ 
tion. The Cincinnati Reds feel they 
won the pennant in 1940 because of 
an old dirty tie owned by Manager 


~ Bill McKechnie. He wore the magic 


tie day in and day out, and some- 
times even slept in it. It was this, 
the players swear, that pulled them 
through the tight spots. 


Nearly every player is a slave to” 


precedent. If a player is lucky one 
day, he tries to do everything exactly 
alike the next day. On the day after 
a batting splurge, Al Lopez, Pitts- 
burgh Pirate catcher, eats exactly the 
same food as he did the day before. 

Not long ago he had to eat kip- 
pered herring and eggs for breakfast 
for 17 days in a row! 

Music, too, has its charms. After a 


big event, like clinching the pennant 
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or winning the world series, the New 
York Yankees always break into Roll 
Out the Barrel. Lou Novikoff, the 
Mad Russian of the Cubs, thinks My 
Wild Irish Rose is the luckiest of 
songs. Once, upon receiving a trophy, 
he stood at home plate and sang it 
to the fans. 

Bats are loaded with whammies. A 
bat is supposed to contain just so 
many singles, doubles, triples, and 
homers, That’s why a player will 
rarely lend his bat, even to a buddy. 
They're afraid the borrower may 
take a hit out of the bat that they 
(the lenders) may need themselves. 

Gloves, too, bear watching. Many 
players are extremely careful about 
the way they leave their gloves lying 
on the grass when they go in to bat. 

Some pitchers 

won't shave on a 

day when they're 

scheduled to 

pitch. Others re- 

fuse to take a 

bath during a 

winning streak, A 

few years ago, after a bad losing 

streak, the New York Giants finally 

won a game. On that day, the player 

who won the game developed an 
itch. 

Luck and the itch were put to- 
gether. Even though the ailment was 
contagious, the other players wouldn't 
let him bathe or do anything to re- 
lieve the itch. The Giants kept win- 
ning—and scratching—day after day. 
None of them dared to bathe until 
their streak was finally broken. 

—H. L. Masin 





Save Your 
HIGGINS 


Drawing Ink Stoppers 


Material shortages may make it difficult for 
us to continue to supply the famous Higgins 
Drawing Ink Stoppers with dipper fillers. As 
a precaution we advise you to salvage and 
keep the ones you have and are now getting. 
Order a good supply of Higgins American 
Drawing Inks in % oz. bottles containing 
stoppers equipped with these pen fillers today. 
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Take It Off 


Young Man: “Now that you know 
I'm going to marry Alice, doctor, there’s 
one thing I'd like to get off my chest.” 

Doctor: “Go on—you know you can 
tell me anything. What is it?” 

Young Man: “A tattooed heart with 
the name ‘Anne’ on it.” 


Linguist 
“What's the idea of suddenly taking 


French lessons?” 

“Oh, we've adopted a French refu- 
gee baby, and we want to be able to 
understand what he says when he be- 
gins to talk.” 


Yum Yum 


Did you ever hear the one about the 
host who gave a rabbit dinner for his 
friends, and fed them carrots and let- 
tuceP 


Careless of Him 
“Jimmy! What's the idea of kicking 
your little brother in the stomach?” 
“Well, I couldn’t help it. He turned 
his back.” 
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Let the “North Western's” Travel 
Experts Give You a Helping Hand 


Teaching is tiring. You seed a vacation. But where 
to go? Let our trayel experts help you decide. Clip 
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LAUGHS] 


Simple 

Professor: “It’s surprising how ignor- 
ant we all are, really. I, for instance, 
am ashamed of my failure to keep 
abreast of modern science. Take elec- 
tricity, for example! Why, I haven't the 
slightest idea ho an electric light 

works.” 

Wife (giving him a_ patronizing 
smile) : “Why, Herbert, I'm lanaail of 
= too. You just press a switch, that’s 
all.” 

Target 

“That aviator drops bombs on saloons 
and nightclubs.” 

“Why?” 


“Because he flies a Dive Bomber.” 


Duty 

Boss (to the office boy): “Did the 
office manager tell you what your 
duties are?” 

Office Boy: “Gosh! He told me to 
wake him up when you came in, and I 
forgot!” 

Swing It 
“Do you know what the hep cats call 
an accordion?” 

“Nope. What?” 

“Stomach Steinway.” 


Week End 
Teacher: “John, this makes five times 
I have found it necessary to punish you 
this week. What have you got to say 
for yourself?” 
John: “Well, all 
I can say is that 
I'm glad it’s Fri- 
day.” 
Tired 
“Say, what's 
the matter with 
you, Jones? You 
all worn 
out.” 
“I am. I've 
caught insomnia!” 
“Don't be silly. 
Insomnia isnt 
catching.” . 
“It is when 
your baby has it!” 


Definition 
Native: “Well, 
what do you think 


of our town?” 


Native: “Unique? What does that 
mean?” 


Visitor: “Well, it comes from two 


Latin words—‘unus’ meaning ‘one,’ and 
‘equs,’ meaning ‘horse’.” 


That‘ll Hold Her 
Proud Father: “One dozen of your 
best diapers, please.” 
Salesgirl: “That will be one dollar, 
and three cents for tax.” 
Proud Father (scornfully): “We use 
safety pins at our house.” 


She Was Tha-a-a-t Long! 
Friend: “Your wife is a very fine 
woman.” 
Fisherman  (absentmindedly); 
“That's nothing, you should have seen 
the one that got away.” 


Puzzle 

First American (in French restau- 
rant): “What’s the matter, buddy?” 

Second American (do a: “I 
want some horseradish, but I don’t 
know how to ask for it. I know the 
French for ‘horse’ is ‘cheval’, and ‘red’ 
is ‘rouge’—but I’m darned if I can figure 
out what the French is for “ish’!” 


Nose for News 

Horace Greeley, who always insisted 
the word “news” was plural, once 
wired a reporter: “Are there any news?” 

The reply came back by wire: “Not 
a new. 

Senseless 

Mr. Penny (to butler): “Please an- 
nounce Mr. and Mrs. Penny and daugh- 
ter.” 

Butler: “Three cents!” 


Cartoon by Robert Day, reprinted trem New Yorker Magazine 


“I know, but Daddy needs that tire now.” 
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KEY TO WE CHALLENGE YOU-P. 16 

A. CANADA. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T;.7-T; 8-F. 

B. MEXICO. 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-b; 8-a. 

C. INSURANCE. 1—mortality table; 2—actuary; 3—beneficiary; 4—straight 
life policy; 5—endowmegp policy; 6—reserve fund; 7—premium; 8—term 
insurance. 

KEY TO SHARPEN YOUR WITS—P. 24 
l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-e; 5-f; 6-d. 

Il. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T. 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an pit pan 
Vacationland. ye An-exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. ¥ For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the ye 
Session, University of "California at Los An- 
geles, 40s Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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